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REASONS WHY ROYALS 





ARE A 


BETTER BUY FOR YOU 


GREATER EFFICIENCY! 


Royal has more work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures than any other typewriter. This is a 
fact which results in higher production per 
machine. Call in your Royal representative 
—and be shown the proof—in an actual Royal 
demonstration! 


GREATER DURABILITY! 


Royals are the sturdiest typewriters engineer- 
ing science has produced. Because of this 
fact, Royals stand up longer, spend more time 
on the job, less time out for repairs. Result: 
Royals cut stenographic work losses to a 
minimum, give you the maximum return from 
your typewriter investment. 








THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! 


A national survey made among hundreds of business girls shows 
that Royal is the preferred typewriter—2 to 1 over any other type- 
writer. Your stenographic staff will do more and better work on 
machines they prefer to use. Order Royals! 


UYAL 


Woldi Nol Sypewti 
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Crane holds fast to its 145 
years of making papers from 
cotton and linen fibres only 
for the sound and practical 
reason that no other ma- 
terials can give paper the 
same enduring quality, the 
same distinctive, distin- 
guished character. 

With hands of skill, on 


modern machines, Crane 


' converts these fibres—born 


of the soil and the sun — 
into papers for business, 
personal and social use. 
Some are thin papers; some 
are papers of greater sub- 
stance; all are papers that 
will stand the test of time 
and usage... speak for you 
as you would speak for your- 
self... carry your words 
and records into the years 
to come. In buying paper, 
the Crane watermark is your 
guide to papers of tradi- 
tional quality produced in 


the modern manner. 
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CIGARETTE CARBON 
SOCIAL PAPERS WEDDING PAPERS CURRENCY 
' PAPERS PAPERS PAPERS 
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When one of your representatives delivers a policy on a newly written risk, he likes to present a document that insures confidence and 
makes the best appearance possible for him and his company. You underwrite his assurance and that of the policyholder when you issue 
your policies on Crane’s Paper. Crane’s commands respect for its instantly recognized excellence. It stands handling and hard usage. 
It will outlive the life of the policy itself. It is the paper of permanence and prestige. We invite your inquiries. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS . 
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My VOICEWRITER is the 
never-tired member 
of my ground crew! 







Says Jonn H. CLtemson 
General Manager, Midwest Region 
TWA, Trans Worip AIm_Ine 





He helps to keep a fleet of Starliners flying over 
a 28,000 mile world air system— 


Hourly there are schedules to check — operations 
to supervise—traffic problems to solve—details 
to clear in a hurry. 


With speed and precision all-important, no won- 


der he prizes his VOICEWRITER 


Which is never “away from the desk” never 
tired, always on the spot to take dictation 
instantly! 


By permitting “any time” dictation, the Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER makes executive man hours 
more productive, increases secretarial capacity, helps 
the entire business team to get more done, in less time, 
with less effort. Want proof on your own work? Phone 
Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Incor- 

















LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as a 





























Whole. 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1946 
over 
Month 1944 1945 1946 1945 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
NS ee es $1,100,485 $1,055,230 $1,350,915 28% 
A: aeunae as 1,038,637 1,065,292 1,516,833 42 
Sar ae 1,152,332 1,292,337 —‘1,826,315 41 
ee 1,083,649 1,228,452 1,971,219 60 
ST white ee 1,163,371 1,267,474 1,956,796 54 
ER din s erating 1,215,401 1,216,264 1,863,485 53 
Dn? \ awadebes 1,039,268 1,127,506 1,952,159 73 
Pn. “craciane 1,090,399 1,035,767 1,796,758 73 
i cehadeae 967,026 1,001,268 1,710,536 71 
er ere 1,113,376 1,221,831 1,796,548 47 
NG akweea wt 1,127,777 1,179,294 
ee 1,227,128 1,449,014 
ae $13,318,849 $14,139,729 $17,731,564 54% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
nk: wenasioes $635,474 $740,046 $1,025,488 39% 
nk, ¢s0aenes 682,296 736,437 1,121,343 52 
P. chdaawies 753,498 872,164 1,356,821 56 
Ph. sakuewas 676,653 843,681 1,473,519 75 
Sr ekegene 717,341 870,387 1,451,910 67 
771,832 821,029 1,340,743 63 
| ere 696,046 782,415 1,343,402 72 
in cahiiaie 701,705 739,989 1,272,736 72 
7 636,518 684,006 1,125,829 65 
a 724,840 864,251 1,250,627 45 
a, <rteenws 726,452 864,507 
eae 740,329 941,103 
MD sttaccon $8,462,984 $9,760,015 $12,752,418 60% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
Seema $252,899 $234,662 $275,647 17% 
ees 281,334 307,074 19 
Pn savdece 294,488 302,754 355,691 17 
OT eee 266,572 280,857 359,324 28 
rrr 290,543 284,780 359,369 26 
Dt! shines 270,719 258,971 338,999 31 
nt? ehieseus 248,444 235,258 323,861 38 
he iieieak 261,628 224,762 323,504 44 
i: tenes 249,120 222,083 346,116 56 
>. -enbabine 280,556 268,599 347,220 29 
i te akaieat 274,134 250,253 
eee 233,110 263,151 
Me -dutesees $3,203,547 $3,084,774 $3,336,805 30% 


GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 














porated, Dept. W-12, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, CONTRACTS 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. j $212.112 $90,522 $49,780 38% 
va. an i j -38% 
West, Toronto 1, Ont.) — adnteasy 75,007 70,211 88416 26 
eae eas o 104,346 117,419 113,803 -3 
Pn cessedes 140,424 103,914 138,376 33 
EDISON __ “Beeapcone 155,487 112,307. «145,517, 30 
OS eee ee 172,850 136,264 183,743 35 
Electionic- ae eek 04778 109.833 284896 159 
Pn, pabienate 127,066 71,016 200,518 182 
. shébesee 81,388 95,179 238,591 151 
V O i & a OR aceiehs 107,980 88'981 198701 123 
127,191 64,534 
re 253,689 244,760 
Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
8 ee $1,652,318 $1,294,940 $1,642,341 679 
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The opinions expressed by guest authors 


and advertisers do not necessarily reflect 
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question affecting the insurance business. 
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The first official “break in the dyke” occurred last 
month. Unofficially, the dyke has been leaking quite 
badly for sometime. Philip B. Hobbs, President of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, discussed 
the question of service to National Service Life Insur- 
ance policies being issued to our “‘peacetime’” Army. He 
stated that this Army is in excess of 1,000,000 men, 
thus creating a potential in force of upwards to $10,- 
000,000,000. Mr. Hobbs questioned whether field under- 
writers should endeavor to service this coverage gra- 
tuitously when private companies, for practical purposes, 
offer full coverage to peacetime service personnel. He 
made it clear, however, that the agents expect to con- 
tinue to service National Service policies held by 
veterans. 

Perhaps it is best that this whole subject be given 
an official airing. For well over a year practically 
every organization in the life insurance business has 
officially sponsored efforts for veterans to (1) pur- 
chase National Service Life Insurance if they didn’t 
have it; (2) reinstate it if it had lapsed; (3) convert 
Term policies to permanent contracts and (4) keep poli- 
cies in force. According to information we have re- 
ceived from various sources, what transpires between 
the individual agent and the service man was, in some 
cases, just about the opposite to the pronouncements of 
the official bodies. 

Just how much of a bargain is National Service Life 
Insurance when all things are considered? During the 
war, when mortality was unpredictable and protection 
was most needed, everyone agreed that National Service 
Life Insurance fulfilled an essential function. The 
war, however, is now over and the situation is entirely 
different. The most important thing about life insur- 
ance 1s keeping policies in force. The poorest and most 
expensive contract maintained in force is much better 
than the best and lowest cost policy that hasn’t been 
issued or has lapsed. When service men faced death 
while fighting and premiums were deducted from their 
pay practically automatically, the persistency of Na- 
tional Service Life was excellent. The fact that nearly 
$100,000,000,000 of such protection has gone off the 
books since veterans returned to civilian life is a lapse 
record never equalled before. On this count of persist- 
ency it is safe to state that National Service today runs 
a very poor second even to Industrial policies. 
Coverage perhaps is the next important factor to con- 
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| possible to accomplish many objectives. 
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sider. Here National Service offers one feature at a 
very low price to the policyholder and that is income 
disability. This provision can be secured from some 
old line companies but the cost to the policyholder is 
substantially higher. On the other hand, settlement op- 
tions offered by most of the old line companies are con- 
siderably broader and more liberal than those provided 
in National Service policies, including recent Amend- 
Such options in commercial policies make it 
Cash and loan 


values in the early years are in general more favorable 


; under National Service policies. But Double Indemnity, 
’ Family Income Riders, Mortgage Protection plans, etc. 


are only available in old line companies. Since no two 
people have the same life insurance needs, ew of 
coverage is most essential. 

Service is the primary function of the life insurance 
agent. He services his clients by selling insurance 
tailored to their needs; he sees that that insurance pro- 
gram is altered as needs change and equally important 
he, in a large measure, is responsible for keeping the 
business on the books. In short, to him goes the major 
share of credit for making life insurance what it is 
today in the lives of practically all citizens directly and 
indirectly. National Service in this respect offers prac- 
tically nothing. In short, there is no comparison on this 
score, 

Net cost should also be considered. Since this is being 
written on a general rather than a technical basis, the 
comparison will be made on obvious factors rather than 
exhaustive treatment. National Service premiums are 
in general comparable to those charged by old line non- 
participating companies. At present the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is preparing. a dividend scale. What ef- 
fect this will have only time can tell. In comparison 
with participating premiums, current scales of some 
companies would produce lower net cost unless National 
Service dividends are very generous. Another cost fac- 
tor should also be considered. The premiums for Na- 
tional Service, so far at least, have not covered the total 
cost of the insurance. These premiums do not contain 
a loading for administrative expenses—such expenses 
are met by appropriations of the Treasury. No commis- 
sions are paid from such premiums either since the 
civil service workers in the Veterans’ Administration 
are also paid by the Treasury. In short, the service 
man ostensibly pays a very reasonable premium but in- 
directly he and all other tax-paying citizens make up the 
difference between what is charged and what the insur- 
ance actually costs. If the full cost of National Service 
is considered undoubtedly the old line companies, both 
par and non-par, could offer more for less. 

Summing up, now that the war is over, National Serv- 
ice appears to offer only one major and one minor ad- 
vantage: Disability Income provision and higher cash 
and loan values in the early policy years. In all other 
respects it would appear the veteran or the new service 
man can do much better in an old line company. 

* * * 

We take this opportunity to extend season's greetings 

to our readers. 
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ti August 12, 1896, George Cormack discovered 
gold at Klondike Creek in the Yukon. When word 
reached the United States the following June, 
thousands of adventurers went North to seek their 
fortune. 


Another event in 1896, which went unheralded 
at the time, was perhaps even more important in the 
social and economic development of America. It 
was the inauguration of a new and unique system of 
benefits for agents which encouraged career life 
underwriting. The growth and development of life 
insurance during the past half-century has depended 
largely upon agency progress, and “‘Nylic for Agents,” 


which began in 1896, was an important step forward gS 


in improving the standards of life insurance service. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has had 
fifty years of experience with this special agency plan. 


the 


tes ee 





Throughout those years the essential principles of 
the plan have remained the same, although, from 
time to time, the Company has made adjustments in 
it to suit changing conditions. 


This year, on the Golden Anniversary of “‘Nylic 
for Agents,” the Company has made still further 
changes in this unique system of benefits which 
make it appeal especially to young men and women 
who contemplate making a lifetime professional 
career in the field of life underwriting. 






% NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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* beens K. DINEEN, New York Superintendent 
of Insurance and President of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, in addressing the 
annual meeting of the American Life Convention, stated 
that the Guertin Bills, with the changes proposed 1n the 
New York modification, are regarded as constructive 
by the New York Department. 

Speaking on the subject of “The Guertin Bills Reap- 
praised,” Superintendent Dineen said that the bills as 
modified present a conservative method of solving ma- 
jor problems of the institution of life insurance and 
give much needed flexibility to a long term business, 
while preserving the rights of policyholders. 

“The time has arrived, if it has not long since passed, 
to introduce modern mortality tables,”* the Superintend- 
ent stated. “We cannot stand idly by and take no action 
to deal with the problems arising from reduced inter- 
est rates and the unavoidable increase of legitimate 
expenses.” 


Objectives of Bills 


Arguments both for and against the bills, as advanced 
by their proponents and critics, were enumerated by 
Superintendent Dineen, and analyzed in layman’s lan- 
guage as to their validity or invalidity. The objectives 
of the bills were set forth as follows: 

(1) To substitute a modern mortality table for the 

American Experience Table of Mortality, which 
is concededly obsolete. 


— 


(2) To substitute a formula for computing minimum 
non-forfeiture values—the “adjusted premium 
method”’—1in lieu of the present method of de- 
ducting a flat surrender charge from the reserves 
on the policy. 

(3) To permit the strengthening of reserves through 
the medium of an “interest differential,” without 
the obligation to guarantee additional non-for- 
feiture values. 

“In considering the pros and cons of the bills,” Super- 
intendent Dineen said, “it is essential to have in mind 
the effect of certain economic developments on two 
phases of the life insurance business: (1) Interest rates 
have reached an all time low; insurance companies and, 
for that matter, other institutions and individuals, with 
— available to invest have had extreme difficulty 

n finding a profitable outlet for their funds. (2) The 
iin in interest rates-and. consequent reduction in 
income to"tlfe*cftYpanies hav e“beerPetcconspaniad by yan 
increase in expenses. The inflatienary Cycle through 
which this country has been trayglitlg could not bu 
help increase the, general operatingsioverhead of th 
companies. It isa}so essential to remember 
tor, tramely, that the ‘mortality gains which the compa- 
nies formerly ms adé“ander “the American’ Expefiénce 
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a third fac- 


ERTIN BILLS 


Table woulél be reduced under the C.S.O. Table. Con- 
sequently, the companies’ margins on the three major 
factors which enter into the cost of life insurance— 
mortality, interest and expenses—are reduced, although 
on mortality the réduction is primarily one of.bookkeep- 
ing, and m@re*apparent than real. 
Sc, Margins Essential 
. il alae 

“The existence of “these margins—So necessary in a 
business based on long range guarantees—has been 
largely responsible for the stability of life insurance. 
The public may not have understood the necessity for 
the preservation of these margins nor the mechanical 
and actuarial procedures followed in maintaining them. 
But it has unlimited confidence in the institution of life 
insurance because of its record—and the record could 
not have been achieved without adequate margins. The 
Guertin Bills are a legislative ‘method of providing a 
framework for changes in the margins necessitated by 
current improvements in mortality and by shrinkage in 





the other margins precipitated by present-day economics . 


developments. 

“The furnishing of life insurance protection could 
not come to a stop because of uncertainties 1n the future. 
Common prudence requires that the business should 
gear its facilities to meet these uncertainties in the light 
of present-day factors and trends, rather than upon out- 
moded procedures still in use. It was a recognition of 
the need for meeting these problems which led the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners and the 
Industry to undertake the labors which culminated 
the so-called Guertin Bills.” 


New York Modifications 


Superintendent Dineen also discussed and analyzed 
the New York modifications of the standard Guertin 
Bills,,.made for the. purpose of integrating the legisla- 
tion into the New York Insurance Law without weak- 
ening the safeguards which were enacted following the 
Armstrong Investigation. The New York modifications 
were enumerated as follows: 

(1) Unlike the standard bills, which require that 
where an interest differential of more than one 
half of one per cent is used, a plan providing for 
equitable increases, if any, in cash surrender 
values and non-forfeiture benefits must be ap- 
proved by the commissioner, the New York 
modification provides that such a plan must be 
approved where any interest differential is used 

(2) In order to prevent any circumvention of the 
statutory limitation on surplus, the New York 
modification requires companies using the in- 

(Continued on page 78) 








Monthly Premium’ 

Per $1,000° Age 30 
First 15 years $26.40 
Thereafter $23.10 





$10,000 FAMILY INCOME PLAN (15 YEARS) 
with income equivalent to 3% on 


. 40 O00 If death occurs within 15 years after date .of issue 
& e e 
GUARANTEES (If death occurs within 15 years after date of issue) 


$ 10 () Monthly from date of death until end of 15 years from date 
of issue, and then. .., 


5 10 » t t 0) Cash (Payable as income, if preferred) 


-e@ ee ® 
GUARANTEES (If death occurs over 15 years after date of issue) 


8 10,0 () () Gash (Payable as income, if preferred) 
°* ¢ @ 


GUARANTEES (Age 30 at date of issue) 
$4,575 Cash at age 60 or / Payable as income, 
$5,495 Cash at age 65 if preferred 
GUARANTEES (If totally disabled for 6 months before age 55) 


$50.00 Monthly until death or recovery 
Premiums cancelled during disability 
e e e 


Pays Annual Dividends — 
Attractive 10 and 20-Year Plans also available 


SY Mas sachuselly/ Mutual 


TTFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachugetts 
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SIMPLE PROGKAMMING 


E HAVE all heard the 
W cecries of widows who were 

left their life insurance 
money in one sum and then pro- 
ceeded to lose it very promptly in 
one way or another. However from 
my personal experience I can tell 
you of a number of widows who 
have taken their life insurance in 
one sum and then done very well 
with it. Today they are much better 
off as a result of being able to com- 
mand capital at the time of their 
husbands’ deaths than they would 
have been if the money had been 
doled out in monthly installments 
consuming principal and _ interest 
over a period of years, under a set- 
tlement option. 





Proceeds Not Tied Up 


For example, let me tell you of 
the case of Emma Glickfeld. Mrs. 
Glickfeld’s husband passed away in 
1937 leaving her with two boys, ages 
10 and 15, and $17,000 of insurance. 
These proceeds were not tied up but 
| explained the various settlement 
options and advised Mrs. Glickfeld 
(as she reminded me the other day ) 
to take advantage of these options. 
Instead she decided to buy an apart- 
ment house which was for sale out 
on Second Avenue and Lincoln Way 
bordering Golden Gate Park in San 
Francisco. It had ten units, four 
3’s and six 2’s, and was offered at 
$25,000. Mrs. Glickfeld put her 
$17,000 down and signed a mort- 
gage for the balance and moved in. 
The other nine apartments were 
rented and together produced 
$360.00 per month. After all ex- 
penses including amortizing pay- 
ments on the mortgage, Mrs. Glick- 
feld finds herself with a net income 
of approximately $175.00 per 
month, besides which she has her 
own apartment free of rent, value 
of which is at least $40.00 per month 
additional. Now some nine years 
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later the mortgage has been reduced 
to $4,000 ; the value of the property 
has risen to $35,000; the boys are 
grown and Mrs. Glickfeld faces an 
independent future. Gentlemen, I 
think we must admit that by com- 
bining her capital and her energy 
she has certainly done better than 
if she had taken advantage of my 
recommendation that she use settle- 
ment options. And I can tell you 
of other widows who have also done 
well. One used her $10,000 of pro- 
ceeds to open a neighborhood shop 
specializing in baby things. She has 
been making for herself $5,000 a 
year net without any trouble at all. 
She lives right around the corner 
and above the store in a flat where 
she lives with her youngster and her 
mother who looks after the home. 


Others of my widows in their 20, 
30, 40’s have decided to leave their 
proceeds under the Interest Only 
options and earn their own incomes 
while they are still comparatively 
young and jobs are easy to get. 
Thus they keep their funds intact 
for hard times or their old age 








rather than consuming them in the 
years immediately following the 
deaths of their husbands. 

From the foregoing you can of 
course gather that I don’t consider 
all widows ipso facto dopes when it 
comes to making decisions about 
money and that I don’t believe that 
you have to always tie up the pro- 
ceeds in order to be a professional 
life underwriter serving the best in- 
terests of your clients. It seems to 
me that whereas thirty years ago no 
one used the options at all, today we 
are just as wrong when we go to the 
opposite extreme and overuse them. 


Settlement Option 


In approaching this problem nat- 
urally we must consider the type and 
class of people with whom we are 
dealing. A short time ago a good 
client of mine who owns a tanning 
business told me that one of his 
foremen wanted some insurance. As 
the man could not be seen at the 
plant during working hours, I ar- 
ranged a home appointment, in the 
course of which I met his wife. It 
didn’t take me very long to see that 
here was certainly a case where I 
was going to tie up the proceeds and 
how! Naturally when dealing with 
the naive, uninformed and simple, 
it’s mandatory that you set up a 
monthly income settlement. This of 
course is what the Government had 
in mind in prohibiting lump sum 
settlements under G.I. insurance. 


Programming of $25,000 Down 


Since my subject is simple pro- 
gramming, I am concerning myself 
here with those cases where the in- 
surance involved is from $25,000 
down. Invariably my procedure 
with my clients in this group is to 
present all of the facts which I have 
here mentioned and let my client 
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Simple Programming—Continued 


guide me from this point on based 
on his knowledge of his wife’s per- 
sonality and based on his own indi- 
vidual preference. 

Oftentimes we decide to write an 
agreement to provide that the pro- 
ceeds at his death, except for funds 
needed for clean-up and immediate 
living expenses, are to be left at 
interest for three to six months or 
perhaps one year, after which time 





“they may be applied under an Op-— 


tion of the wife’s own choosing or 
withdrawn in one sum if she so 
elects. This prevents her getting a 
check thrown at her before she 
catches her balance. This arrange- 
ment also serves to make her aware 
that there are settlement options to 
be investigated. Likewise it counter- 
acts the vague notion on the part of 
many people that life insurance 1s 
like property insurance in that. it’s 
the best policy to take your settle- 
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FREE SPEECH is one of the birthrights of an 
American. The soap box orator, the daily news- 
paper, the radio commentator all are symbols 


of this great American institution—the privilege 
of saying what we think, even if it's against 


Life insurance, too, is one of the foundation 
stones of the American way. It makes the 
nation strong because it puts backbone into 
the American family. :" 
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‘ment promptly before the insurance 
company changes its mind about 
owing it to you. 

This arrangement also gives the 
widow temporary advantage of a 
hetter rate of interest on her mone» 
while she is making up her mind 
than she would have if she received 
the check immediately and banked 
it. Also in many jurisdictions it is 
wise to have the. money keep its 
identity as life insurance proceeds 
just as long as possible. This is due 
to the fact that certain legal safe- 
guards are provided specifically for 
life insurance proceeds. 


Educational Feature 


In practically all cases I strongly 
recommend that where it can pos- 
sibly be arranged, a couple of thou- 
earmarked 
specifically for the education of each 
child. This special settlement agree- 
ment is written so that. the money 
hecomes payable during the college 
years. I like to point out. that while 
the insured’s widow may quite con- 


sand of dollars be 


ceivably some time later have an- 
other husband who may be as 
anxious to protect her as our client, 
on the other hand, his children can 
never have another father. There- 
fore it behooves him to put some 
money away where it will positively 
guarantee their education beyond 
the possibility of any misadventure. 

I believe that as a part of simple 
programming, we should stress that 
the insured recommend to his wife 
that she seek advice about her life 
insurance money in the event of his 
death from competent life insurance 
people rather than from someone 
competent in other fields but not well 
informed in regard to life insurance. 


Programming of $25,000 and Up 


Now I would like to devote a few 
minutes to a simple programming 
idea for clents and prospective 
clients with insurance of $25,000 
and up. | am going to assume that 
you are the prospective client, that 
you are a person of considerable 
means. I know that you have a sub- 
stantial estate and that you have 
made provision for cash and income 
needs through the means of a large 
life insurance program. In going 
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over your policies I find that you 
have a particular block. of $40,000 
of insurance with the old 3% op- 
tions and that it is set up to give 
your wife a life income of 20 years 
certain which of course is a very 
common arrangement. Your wife 
is now 40 and if these policies were 
to mature this year by your death 
your wife would commence to re- 
ceive an income of $2,000 per an- 
num to continue for 20 years certain 
and as long thereafter as she lives. 
|f she survives for say 30 years, the 
total obviously of $60,000 would be 
tid out. However, should she pass 
away in 20 years or less after your 
death, then the maximum paid out 


is only $40,000. 


— 


Underwriter's Duty 


| believe that as a conscientious 
life underwriter it is my duty to 
show you, my prospect, how by 
purchasing an additional policy of 
$18,300 you can increase the mini- 
mum paid out to a total of $100,000. 
Kkemember that as this block of in- 
surance is now set up your family 
may receive as little as $40,000 as- 
suming that your wife dies within 
the 20 year certain period. Or if 
she lives 30 years and then dies 
there will be a total of $60,000 paid 
out. Now what I propose to show 
you is how you can buy this $18,300 
of new insurance and guarantee the 
minimum of $100,000 paid out from 
the sum total of the new insurance 
and the original block of $40,000. 

Our first step is to take the orig- 
inal block of $40,000 and put it 
under the interest only option. The 
3 interest which is guaranteed will 
provide $1,200 a year. This $1,200 
a year will be payable to the widow 
for her lifetime or for 30 years, at 
the end of which time the principal 
will be available. Now we are left 
with the problem of making up the 
deficiency: in income, the difference 
between $2,000 a year income under 
the Life Income option and the 
$1,200 a year under the Interest 
Only option. This we are going to 
do with the new insurance. If your 
company is now writing 244% op- 
tions it will require $17,200 of new 
insurance to give $800.00 a year an- 
nually, in yearly installments for 30 
vears. If however your company 
uses a 2% option at present, it will 
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require the $18,300 of new insur- 
ance which I mentioned previously 
to provide the $800.00 per annum 
for 30 years. 


Constructive Programming 


After the new: insurance is in 
force, you then have a. situation 
where the beneficiary receives $1,- 
200 per year from the interest only 
under the block of old insurance and 
the remaining $800.00 a year, to 
bring the total up to $2,000, from 
the new insurance. Thus for 30 
years we have arranged for an in- 
come of $2000.00 a year, a total of 
$60,000. Then at the end of the 30 
years the payment of the principal 
sum of $40,000 brings the minimum 
that can be received up to the total 
figure of $100,000. Before we en- 
tered the picture, remember this 
minimum might have been as little 
as $40,000. Don’t you think that 
this is a constructive: way to do a 
job of simple :programming ?; May 
I ask that if any of your own per- 
sonal insurance is-payable under the 


life income option, won't you sit 
down and figure out how this idea 
would work out in your case? I am 
sure you will be sorely tempted to 
sell yourself additional insurance 1n- 
dicated. 

And now in closing may I repeat 
a very timely thought expressed a 
few years ago by that beloved 
preacher of our gospel, Carroll C. 
Day. His thought was expressed 
like this—Men are talking peace to 
day. They are thinking, praying for 
it, legislating for peace and that is 
right. But we may have congresses 
until the brooks sing of it and the 
rivers carol it, until the birds chant 
it and the clouds hang it from their 
white banners in the sky. But men 
will never lay down their arms per- 
manently and kiss the white angel 
that has always stood weeping over 
every human battlefield until they 
may enjoy that to which the mem- 
bers of our fraternity have dedicated 
their lives, individual economic se- 
curity, the universal foundation for 
permanent peace and better life. 
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HE question “How does the Re- 

tail Credit Company get informa- 
tion?” is very often asked our Man- 
agers and others in our Organization. 
This will give some information on 
the subject, which we hope will be 
interesting to you. 

The principal consideration is the 
inspector, the man who actually de- 
velops the information and writes 
the report. Our inspectors are se- 
lected especially for this work. Their 
natural qualifications must include 
keen perception, good personality, 
ability to interview and make good 
with all classes of people, broad gen- 
eral knowledge, good judgment, 
enough backbone and will power to 
see all cases through and above all, 
honesty and a sense of responsibility. 


Training 


The inspector, after he is em- 
ployed, is put through an intensive 
course of training. He spends con- 
siderable time in the office, under the 
direct supervision of the Manager or 
chief inspector, during which time 
he makes a thorough study of the 
requirements of our customers, and 
the theoretical and practical han- 
dling of investigations. After learn- 
ing the fundamental requirements of 
customers, and the theory of the best 
procedure for obtaining the infor- 
mation, the prospective inspector is 
required to handle practice cases in 
the office until he has demonstrated 
his understanding of how inform- 
ants are to be selected, and how to 
approach and interview them so as 
to develop the facts. 

Inspectors are supervised very 
closely by the Managers. The Man- 
agers actually work with the inspec- 





tors in the preparation of cases be- 
fore investigations are made, and 
all cases in which there is any con- 
flicting or unfavorable information 
are discussed between Manager and 
inspector before the reports are 
written, so that the information may 
be given the proper slant. 


Getting Information 


Information is obtained by per- 
sonally interviewing informants who 
are in a position to know the facts 
regarding the applicant but who, at 
the same time, are disinterested and 
have no reasons to make misleading 
statements, either for or against the 
applicant. They are selected, as far 
as possible, from business acquaint- 
ances, men who have had business 
dealings with the applicant, those in 
a similar line of business, or those 
who otherwise have knowledge of 
the applicant’s affairs. When busi- 
ness sources fail, inquiries are made 
of neighborhood informants, fellow 
club members, or personal acquaint- 
ances. In many instances, it is 
necessary to interview both classes 
of informants before being satisfied 
that we have all the facts. In most 
cases two or three good informants 
provide enough information for a 
satisfactory report, but there are 
cases, particularly those in which 
the statements of informants con- 
flict, which require interviewing 
eight, ten, or even fifteen men before 
reaching a decision on the real facts. 

When interviewing men of affairs, 
regarding applicants in whom we 
know they have no interest, the pur- 
pose of the inquiry is frequently dis- 
closed. In many cases no reason is 
given to the informants, as most 
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INSPECTION INFORMATION 


people, when properly approached, 
seem to take pleasure in giving in- 
formation about their fellow men, 
and do not ask questions in return. 
This is where the real ability and 
class of the inspector show. The real 
inspector gains the confidence of his 
informant, and obtains full informa- 
tion quickly without having to dis- 
close too much of his own business. 

The foregoing applies particularly 
to the larger cities, where we have 
branch offices or direct reporting 
stations. In the smaller cities and 
towns, reports are made by fee in- 
spectors. In towns where there are 
lawyers, the inspectors are usually 
members of that profession. In the 
small towns, our inspectors are se- 
lected from the merchants of high 
business standing. These men are 
selected by age and special fitness 
for our business. When they agree 
to represent us, they sign a contract 
in which they disclaim any connec- 
tion with insurance business; and 
also agree to report promptly and to 
handle all business as strictly con- 
fidential. 

In most instances the fee men, 
and particularly those in towns of 
say five thousand and under, report 
largely from personal knowledge of 
the applicant. This means direct, 
personal information from a rep- 
resentative who is a professional or 
business man. Our policy is to ob- 
tain a second or confirmatory source 
in all cases where a small town in- 
spector submits a report sufficiently 
unfavorable to indicate an undesir- 
able risk. This conforms with our 
system of confirming in the larger 
towns all unfavorable information 
through two or more sources. 


—From Inspection Service 
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Mederm 


HE man in the field is familiar 

with the fact that during recent 
years many life companies have re- 
vised the basis used to compensate 
agents for ordinary business. It may 
be of interest to consider the ob- 
jectives of the various kinds of 
changes, refer to certain amend- 
ments of the Insurance Law which 
provide for a more flexible control 
of agents’ compensation and men- 
tion some of the plans which the 
Department approved in 1945. 


Traditional 50 & 9-5's 


Under the traditional method the 
agent receives a first year commis- 
sion of 50% graded and nine fully 
vested renewal commissions of 5% 
graded, the number of years during 
which a renewal commission is pay- 
able being usually dependent upon 
a specific volume of new business. 
With but few exceptions, this basis 
was in use by companies operating 
in New York from 1907 until the 
end of the thirties. The amount of 
ordinary insurance in such com- 
panies increased during this period 
in round figures from $10 to $65 
billion and the phenomenal growth 
of insurance protection tends to 
give the impression that the con- 
ventional basis for agents’ com- 
pensation was an appropriate stand- 
ard. However, following the peak 
of 1929 the volume of new business 
had fallen substantially and it con- 
tinued at a much lower level during 
the depression years. The Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau and 
some companies undertook studies 
to develop compensation plans 
which were designed to be more 
rational and consistent with such 
objectives as adequate volume, per- 
sistent business, service to policy- 
holders, and a stable and adequate 
income to established agents. As in- 
dependent contractors, ordinary 
agents are excluded from the pro- 
visions of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act and its extensive amend- 
ments of 1939. The need of pro- 
viding retirement benefits as part of 
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agents’ compensation became more 
widely recognized and within the 
next few years most companies 
adopted such plans. In a number 
of instances the retirement plan was 
made part of a compensation pro- 
gram which included a _ reduction 
in the rate of first year commission 
and increased rates for the commis- 
sions in the early renewal years, the 
non-vesting of subsequent renewal 
commissions and the payment of a 
non-vested service fee, either as a 
percentage of premiums or a con- 
stant per thousand of business pro- 
duced by the agent and in force 
beyond the renewal commission 
period. 


Section 213 


Section 213 of the Insurance Law 
prescribes certain limits for the 
total compensation by commissions 
and on any other plan which includes 
the company’s contributions for re- 
tirement allowances, death and simi- 
lar benefits and it requires that the 
cost of total compensation to agents 
be within these limitations. The 
purpose of the statute is to protect 
the interests of policyholders and 
prevent unfair competition. For 
many years this section has included 
a provision which permits a com- 
pany to compensate its agents or 
any of them, after the first insurance 
year, in whole or in part, upon any 
other plan than commissions, if the 
cost does not exceed the limitations 
and the plan is approved by 
the Superintendent. However, the 
modern trend in agents’ compensa- 
tion indicated the need for greater 
flexibility and this was recognized 
by two 1943 amendments which per- 
mit under specified conditions the 
deferment of a part of first year 


commissions and the payment of a 
salary. 

There is a wide range and great 
variety in the compensation plans 
which were adopted by different 
companies. The decision of an in- 
dividual company evidently reflects 
its preference as to various objec- 
tives and consideration of other fac- 
tors such as type of field organiza- 
tion, size and territory. Persistent 
business is of much greater value 
than policies which fail to be kept 
in force. Lapse rates are highest 
in the first few policy years and the 
payment of increased commissions 
during the early renewal years 
recognizes that this is a critical 
period. A corresponding decrease 
in the rate of first year commissions 
is usually necessary on account of 
the legal limitations and also stresses 
the importance of the quality of new 
business. A considerable proportion 
of new agents, even when selected 
with care, leave the company after 
short periods and write a small vol- 
ume of poor quality. It seems proper 
that career agents who permanently 
remain in its service should receive 
a higher rate of remuneration and 
this objective is met by elimination 
of the vesting feature in the case 
of part of renewal commissions. 
The payment of non-vested service 
fees on business under which re- 
newal commissions have ceased 
tends to stabilize the income of the 
established agent and provides some 
compensation for the services ren- 
dered to clients in connection with 
settlement options, programming 
and other matters. 

Under one comparatively simple 
compensation plan, the traditional 
scale of first year and renewal com- 
missions is retained. For agents 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Compensation Plans—Continued 


who attain age 65 and meet the 20 
year service requirement the com- 
pany provides a pension which is 
based on total yearly commission 
income during the last 10 years. The 
amount of pension is obtained as 
the product of years of service and 
a percentage that decreases for 
successive $1000 of average total 
commissions. Under a typical mod- 
ern compensation plan the first year 
commission is reduced from 55% 
to 50% graded, second and third 
commissions are at the rate of 12% 
of which only 10% is vested and 
these are followed by non-vested 
7% for policy years four to six, 
while 2% is payable thereafter. The 
contributions of agents to the retire- 
ment plan are based on the sum of 
new business and insurance in force 
factors. The company matches the 
agents’ contributions and at the 
normal retirement age the total ac- 
cumulated contributions are applied 
to purchase a retirement allowance. 
Upon death before retirement, the 
aggregate agent and company con- 
tributions without interest are paid 
to his beneficiary and this benefit is 
subject to a specified minimum. If 
the agent withdraws from the com- 
pany’s service his own contributions 
are refunded and the refund includes 
credited interest if he had been in 
service for 10 or more years. 

A number of changes in compen- 
sation plans which were adopted in 
1945 merely supplemented those al- 
ready in effect by the addition of 
contributory or non-contributory 
group life, accident and health, hos- 
pitalization and surgical expense 1n- 
surance, the latter forms of coverage 
being in some cases made available 
to the agents’ dependents. ‘There 
was also some extension of the prac- 
tice under which new agents are 
employed on a salary basis instead 
of under the system of advances 
against future renewal commissions. 
30th the payment of a definite 
salary and intensive training under 
the control of the company are de- 
signed to induct a limited number 
of higher grade men. Salary plans 
are still in the experimental stage 
and more time seems needed to 
demonstrate to what extent they 
may prove successful. | 
—-Bulletin Life Underwriters Assn., N. Y. C. 
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ADAM’S APPLE 


Ss‘ ENTISTS, philologists, philo- 
sophers and anatomists have 
puzzled for centuries over the origin 
or derivation of this name “Adam's 
\pple,” for the larynx or voice-box. 
One wise philosopher has said that 
the expression may have originated 
with Eve, in the Garden of Eden. 
When she gave Adam the apple to 
eat, she observed his throat as he 
swallowed it, and saw the larynx 
moving up and down. She thought 
that the apple had lodged in his 
throat and made the bulge there. 
Adam must have been a very thin 
man, with a huge voice-box, to have 
given Eve this impression. 

Here could be a “Believe it or 
not” for Ripley, for within this box 
are the vocal cords, which are not 
“cords” at all, but flat bands, like 
rubber bands, which they resemble 
in color and elasticity. These bands 
are located so that they make a 
“\’, horizontally placed, with the 
apex forward. 

There is no tissue in the human 
body more alive than these vocal 
bands, nor is there any which more 
quickly obeys a command, or can 
take more punishment. ‘They have 
been likened to violin strings, to a 
trombone, a flute, an organ pipe, 
and even to a harpsichord—and that 
probably is where the name “cords” 
originated. But the strings of the 
harpsichord are round, while the 
vocal cords are flat, which rather 
spoils the comparison. 


Vibration 


Have you ever seen the vocal 
bands? Probably not. I have! And 
never have I been so thrilled as 
when I first viewed them in motion, 
when the patient said, “Ah,” and 
then later on, when the singer 
sounded a note. The glistening, self- 
lubricated vocal organ gives you 
the impression of a_ specialized 
structure so well developed that it 
possesses personality and _ intelli- 
gence, 

No scientist thus far has been 
able to tell us-whether the vocal 
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VOICE QUALITY 


bands vibrate “in phase” or out of 
phase, that is, whether they vibrate 
together or alternately. Of one 
thing we may be certain, that the 
Adam’s Apple or larynx, with the 
enclosed vocal cords, is the genera- 
tor of sound. 

The breath sets the vocal bands 
vibrating, and thus is started a chain 
of sound waves. These are ampli- 
fied in the vestibules, the small reso- 
nating chambers between the true 
and the false vocal bands, and our 
vocal sounds result. 

Many speech and voice teachers 
think of the head cavities, the oro- 
pharynx and the naso-pharynx, as 
resonators. But how can such wet, 
water-logged, soft-walled cavities 
produce resonance? The fact is that 
the structures above the larynx are 
modulators, or modifiers of sound. 


Sound 


In the study of sound, the phy- 
sicist is interested in (1) Pitch, 
or frequency of vibrations; (2) In- 
tensity, or loudness, which repre- 
sents the energy required.to propel 
a chain of waves; (3) Duration, or 
the time required for the waves so 
propelled to die down or die out; 
and (4) Timbre, or quality. 

Here we must pause to consider 
the fact that voice qualities are so 
vitally important that they may rep- 
resent the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in life. Quality, as 
defined by the physicist, is a fusion 
of various pitches. You may demon- 
strate by striking a chord on ‘the 
piano, representing the “pillars” of 
the scale—the one, three, five and 
eight of the octave. These notes, 
struck together, are conceived as a 
single tone; but the striking of these 
notes sets up vibrations in the same 
family of notes both above and 
helow the. octave struck, giving us 





by DR. RAY M. RUSSELL 
of Beverly Hills Toastmasters Club 


“overtones.” It is the overtones 
which give to the singing or speak- 
ing voice and to instruments as 
played by the artist that quality 
which the French call nuances, 
which is really a careful blending 
of the overtones. 


Pitch 


Pitch in the human voice is a 
mental evaluation of ear percep- 
tion, and the mental control of 
vocal chord intensity, to produce 
and maintain a chain of waves of 
equal amplitude, sustained by the 
breath. 

Intensity or loudness and dura- 
tion of tone is a breath problem, 
the same as the sustaining of the 
pitch, and all these depend upon 
how the column of air from the 
lungs is supplied to the vocal bands. 

Voice quality, or timbre, is a 
subtle mixing or blending of voice 
overtones, or a lack of overtones, 
depending on how well you use your 
modulators above and below the 
vocal bands, but the problem of 
good voice quality depends also upon 
the texture of the vocal bands them- 
selves, as well as on the control of 
the vocal cord function by the mus- 
cles of the larynx, which must be 
unconstricted and free to vibrate. 


Attitude 


There is a still more subtle psy- 
chological. aspect in voice quality— 
the brain concept of beauty, color- 
ing, creation of mental pictures, 
which include all the emotions, such 
as fear, love,-hate, jealousy, and all 
of which are involved in produc- 
ing different intensities or degrees 
of loudness. Fundamentally, the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Voice Quality—Continued 


quality of the voice is affected by the 
mental attitude. 


Physiological fatigue is a disturb- 
ing influence on voice. Fatigue, 
whether physical or mental, affects 
the tension of all the muscles, in- 
cluding the muscles of the larynx, 
and even the vocal cords themselves, 
sufficiently to impair tone quality. 
Therefore it is important to relax 
and rest the muscles for best voice 
effects. 

Some musicians hold that voice 
quality is wholly a matter of the 
structure and texture of the vibrat- 
ing instrument, but this is an error. 
A Stradivarius violin is a_ better 
medium for tone production than a 
common fiddle, but a great artist 
can produce finer tones on a cheap 
instrument than a novice can bring 
from the Stradivarius. It is only 
when the artist plays the master’s 
violin that perfect music is brought 
forth. 

There would be little need for 
teachers of voice if we had to con- 
clude that voice quality is depend- 


ent alone on the structure of the 
“voice box.” While this is an im- 
portant feature, there are many 
other important ones, and it is for 
this reason that the training of the 
controllable parts of the voice 
mechanism is so essential. 


American Voice 


The principal objectionable quality 
in the American voice is the nasal 
rasping, almost guttural. These ob- 
jectionable qualities are the result 
of ignorance, carelessness or lazi- 
ness, and they can be removed by 
proper training and practice. 


The voices we like to hear are 
those which are mild, soft, full, 
smooth, harmonious, flexible and 
melodious. There are the resonant, 
clear, ringing tones, full of life and 
power. And the speaking voice can 
have such qualities just as well as 
the singing voice. 

Study your own voice quality, and 
seek to improve it. Remember that 
the Adam’s Apple represents the 
generating point of vocal sound, and 


that the other equipment in your 
voice apparatus is capable of chang- 
ing your voice quality for better 
or for worse. Use it to produce the 
changes for betterment, and it will 
help you mightily as you seek to 
“make friends and influence people.” 


—From Toastmasters International. 


A SALESMAN 


Requirements 


A salesman must be a man of 
vision and ambition, an after-dinner 
speaker, before-and-after dinner 
guzzler, night owl, able to work all 
day and drive all night and appear 
fresh next day; learn to sleep on 
the floor and eat two meals a day 
to economize on travelling expenses 
so he can entertain his friend in the 
next town. 

Must be able to entertain cus- 
tomers, wives, sweethearts, and pet 
stenographers without becoming too 
amorous, inhale dust, drive through 
snow 10 feet deep at 10 below, and 
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BRADFORD H. WALKER, |: 


Among all the wondrous de- 
vices born of this Atomic Age, 
have you heard of an improve- 
ment on the century-sacred 


“MERRY CHRIST AAS 


and 


HAPPY NEW YEAR”? 


If you have, then that’s what 
we wish for you and yours. 
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of Chicago 


IS HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE 
the crossing of the $100,000,000 mark 
of life insurance in force, and Accident 
and Health Premium Income at a rate 
in excess of $2,000,000 yearly. 


Several desirable openings for agency 
managers with a sound and progres- 
sive company. 
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work all summer without perspiring 
or acquiring B. O. 

Must be a man’s man, a ladies’ 
man, model husband, a_ fatherly 
father, a good provider, a Plutocrat, 
Democrat, Republican, or New 
Dealer, an old dealer, a fast dealer, 
a technician, politician, mathemati- 
cian, and mechanic. 

Must be a sales promotion expert, 
create a demand for obsolete mer- 
chandise, be a good credit manager, 
correspondent, attend all dealer 
meetings, tournaments, funerals, 
visit customers in hospitals and jails, 
contact all accounts every six weeks, 
in spare time look for new business, 
do missionary work, and attend 
factory sales conferences. 

Must have unlimited endurance, 
and frequent over-indulgence in 
wine, women, wind and gab; a wide 
range of telephone numbers in all 
principal cities. Must have a car, 
attractive home, belong to clubs, pay 
all expenses at home and on the road 
at 5% commission, plus 2% exercise 
tax, 1% old age pension, and 2% 
lost sales tax. 

Must be an expert driver, talker, 
liar, dancer, traveller, bridge-player, 
pokerhound, golf player, diplomat, 
financier, capitalist, philanthropist 
and authority on palmistry, chemis- 
try, psychology, physiology, dogs, 
cats, horses, blondes, brunettes, and 
red-heads. 


—Life of Virginia 


THE GREATEST THINGS 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


best day—Today. 

best play—Work. 

greatest puzzle—Life. 

greatest thought—God. 

greatest mystery—Death. 

best work—Work you like. 

greatest mistake—Giving up. 

most ridiculous asset—Pride. 

greatest need—Common sense. 

best town—Where you succeed. 

The most dangerous person—A liar. 

The most expensive indulgence— 
Hate. 

The greatest invention of the devil 
—War. 

The most disagreeable person—The 
complainer. 

The greatest secret of production— 
Saving waste. 

The best teacher—One who makes 
you want to learn. 
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The biggest fool—The boy who will » 


not go to school. 

The greatest deceiver—The one who 
deceives himself. 

The worst bankrupt—The soul that 
has lost enthusiasm. 

The cheapest, stupidest and easiest 
thing to do—Finding fault. 

The cleverest man—The one who al- 
ways does what he thinks is right. 

The greatest bore—One who keeps 
on talking after he has made his 
point. 

The greatest comfort—The knowl- 
edge that you have done your 
work well. 

The most agreeable companion— 
The one that would not have you 
any different than you are. 

The meanest feeling of which any 
human being is capable—Feeling 
envious of another’s success. 

The greatest thing, bar none in the 
world—Love. 

—Author Unknown. Published 

by Washington National Life. 


SINGLE SENTENCE REASONS 
WHY LIFE INSURANCE IS 
THE IDEAL PLAN FOR 
PROVIDING FOR A CHILD'S 
EDUCATION 


ECAUSE the first deposit, no 

matter how large or small it may 
be, guarantees the payment of the 
fund from that minute on. 

Because the plan makes it possible 
for the father who is richer in love 
and ambition than in money to guar- 
antee to his children an education 
and thus enjoy the sense of pride he 
can feel in knowing he has given his 
children the greatest gift possible. 

Because the plan enables every 
father, no matter how humble may 
be his financial circumstances, to 
give his children as good or better 
start in life than‘ he had. 

Because the plan makes it unnec- 
essary for a widow to sacrifice her 
resources to give the children an 
education; sacrifice she would, of 
course ; but the plan makes such sac- 
rifice unnecessary. 

Because there are no “ifs” or 
“buts” in the plan; it guarantees a 
definite sum at a definite time ; when 
the children are ready for college, 
the money is ready to meet their 


bills. 


Because the plan is the greatest 
stabilizing influence you can intro- 
duce into your life not only for the 
sake of the children but for your 
own sake as well. 


Because it guarantees that no mat- 
ter what other men may do, you 
have paid your part in the debt that 
this generation owes the next.— 
Franklin Life. 


THE MAN IN THE GLASS 


“When you get what you want in 
your struggle for gain, 
And the world makes you king 
for a day, 
Just go to the mirror and look at 
yourself ; 
And see what that man has to 
say ! 


It isn’t your father or mother or 
wife, 
Who judgment upon you must 
pass, 
The one whose verdict counts most 
in your life; 
Is the one staring back in the 
glass. 


He’s the one you must satisfy be- 
yond all the rest, 
For he’s with you right up to the 
end... 
And you have passed your most dif- 
ficult test: 
If the man in the glass is your 
friend. 


You may be one who got a good 
break— 
Then think you’re a wonderful 
guy ; 
But the man in the glass says you're 
only a fake: 
If you can’t look him straight in 
the eye. 


You may fool the whole world down 
the pathway of years... 
And get pats on the back as you 
pass ; 
But your final reward will be heart- 
aches and tears: 
If you’ve cheated the Man in the 
Glass !” 
—Contributed by Chas. G. Hinkle 


G. A. Pan American in Philadel- 
phia. From Pan American Review. 
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WHY THE MUTUAL 
ADOPTED 








% W, hen The Mutual Life volun- 
(te tarily reduced its interest rates on 
policy loans, the new rates were set at 5% 
on the first $750 of loan, 4% on the next 
$750, and 3% on any excess amount over 
$1,500. This sliding scale was adopted 
for three basic reasons: 


First, it conforms more closely to the 
charges made by outside lending institu- 
tions for loans of comparable sizes. This 
-assures all our policyholders, who wish to 
take advantage of their policy loan privi- 
leges, rates that are in line with those 
offered by other lenders. Thus, the Com- 
pany should not only recapture many 
loans which have gone elsewhere, but 
should also be able to attract new loans 
in the future. As a result, our invest- 
ment income should increase: and benefit 
all Mutual Life policyholders. 


Second, the sliding scale is more equit- 
able than any single rate could be to all 
borrowers. Since the handling expense on 









Y INTEREST RATES 
N POLICY LOANS 


small loans consumes a larger proportion 
of the interest income, the higher rate is 
necessary on small loans. Conversely, the 
handling expense for larger loans is pro- 
portionately less, and the Company can 
net a fair return with progressively lower 
rates as the size of the loan increases. 


Third, under the sliding scale all bor- 
rowers pay the same rate of interest for 
the same amount of loan outstanding. 
The partial repayment of principal is 
applied to the top bracket of the loan 
amount, and the interest rate increases as 
the loan is reduced. 


The Mutual Life has never encouraged 
policyholders to borrow on their life in- 
surance, and does not intend to do so 
now. But if there is need to borrow, the 
Company feels it is failing to meet its full 
lending obligation to policyholders unless 
it can offer them a loan service compar- 
able to that offered now by outside 
lenders. 


Our 2nd Century of Sewice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


“pilin America” 


34 NASSAU STREET 





Lewis W. Douglas, ArssidanZ 
NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
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OWELL STAMPER, Sales 

Promotion Manager, National 
|.ife and Accident Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was named president 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association for the year 1946-47 at 
the group’s annual meeting in Octo- 
ber. He succeeds Russell B. Rey- 
nolds, Secretary, American Mutual 
Life. Mr. Stamper is one of the 
pioneer members of the association, 
having served it in various official 
capacities for the past several years, 
including» the vice-presidency from 
which he was just elevated. For the 
past seven years he has been a mem- 
her of the executive committee. 

New vice-president of the group 
is C, Russell Noyes, Assistant Ad- 
vertising Manager, Phoenix Mutual 
Life. R.- B. Taylor, - Assistant 
Agency Manager, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, was named secretary ;-and 
Alan M. Kennedy, Assistant to the 
President, Northwestern National 
Life becomes treasurer. E. Norred 
Trinkle, Agency Secretary, Shenan- 


doah Life was elected the associa- 


tion’s Editor. 
Executive Committee 


New members of the executive 
committee are: Henry M. Kennedy, 
Manager, Advertising and Publicity, 
Prudential Life Insurance © Co.; 
francis J. O’Brien, Director |; of 
Sales Promotion,. Franklin Life; 
and ‘John, H.. Warner, ‘Advertising 
Manager, Aetna Life. Other execu- 
tive committee members, in addition 
to the’ officers and ‘the: immediate 
past president, ‘are J. Percy. Lyons, 
Advertising Manager, Manutfactur- 
ers Life and A. H. Thiemann, As- 
sistant Secretary, New York Life: 

A near-record breaking attend- 
ance and an all-time high in number 
of exhibit entries marked the 13th 
annual meeting of the Association. 
More than 200 registrants represent- 
ing most of the leading life insur- 
ance companies of the country, par- 
ticipated in_ the which 
reflected enthusiastic and purposeful 
thinking on matters relating to, life 


sessions. 
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insurance advertising, public rela- 
tions, ‘and publicity. ‘Alan M. Ken- 
nedy, assistant to the president, 
Northwestern National Life was 
general chairman of the meeting, 
which had as its title, “Bringing Our 
Job Into’ Foéus.” Philip Hobbs, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and L. D. 
Cavanaugh, President of the Fed- 
eral. Life Insurance ‘Co., Chicago, 
were on hand to extend the group a 
welcome to the convention city. 

Highlight of the first day’s ses- 
sion, chairman L. J. Evans, assist- 
ant director of agencies, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, was an address by 
Charles J, Zimmerman, acting man- 
aging director, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
Hartford. Mr. Zimmerman, discuss- 
ing the topic, “The LAA .Man on 
the Sales Team,” declared that ‘“The 
life insurance companies will not 
have fully discharged their responsi- 
bilities to the public until they have, 
ihru their life advertising members, 
brought to the public an honest, just 
and adequate understanding of the 
vital part played by the agency sys- 
tem and the services of the agent in 
building life insurance to the. great 
social and economic force which it 


, 


1S. 
Panel Discussion 


Under the heading “Some New 
Approaches to Perennial Problems,” 
the group then heard a panel discus- 
sion on trends in direct mail, under 
the leadership of Curtis Lamb, 
C.L.U., direct mail consultant, Aetna 
Life.,’Participants included Charles 
A. Binger, President, Keply-O- 
Products Co., New York, Florence 
kK. Bowman, Connecticut - General, 
Clyde W. Ferguson, Union Central, 
Seneca M. Gamble, Massachusetts 
Mutual, and -Frank Pilver, Penn 
Mutual. “A’ good mailing list, sound 
merchandising of direct mail to the 
agent, and continuity in its usage are 
fundamental to the success of a di- 
rect mail operation in life insur- 
ance,” declated Mr. Binger. 


SERS MERTING 


Some of the day’s more spirited 
moments resulted from a debate in 
which ‘C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix 
Mutual took the affirmative and 
Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual 
assumed the negative. The subject 

ras, Resolved: That life insurance 

companies should supply leads to 
their agents for follow-up. A\l- 
though there were no judges, the 
vigor ‘with which arguments were 
presented on both sides left no 
doubt in the minds of the audience 
as to the sharp cleavage in view- 
points on this subject. _ 

The first day’s session concluded 
with a panel discussion on ‘Life 
Advertising Localized.””’ Headed by 
H. Dixon Trueblood, Occidental 
Life of California, the group in- 
cluded R. W.’Archer, Southwestern 
Life, H. B. Marsh, Jefferson Stand- 
ard, and Ken Wunsch, Northwest- 
ern National.. Participants discussed 
methods which their companies were 
employing to assist agents in effec- 
tive local advertising and publicity, 
cited examples of results attained 
to date, and presented helptul sug- 
gestions on the basis of their experi- 
ence gained so far in this field. 

A buffet breakfast served during 
the morning of the second day en- 
couraged leisurely and thorough go-, 
ing consideration of the record- 
breaking number of advertising dis- 
plays entered by member companies. 

At the annual business meeting at 
noon, October 25, a new slate of of- 
ficers was elected and. members 
heard a report of the association's 
activities during the 1945-46 year 
by Russell. B. Reynolds, American 
Mutual Life dutgoing president: 

The second day’s session which 
had as its theme, “Doing a_ Better 
Job fors Management,”” was ~under 
the direction-of -E. P. Leader! Bank- 
ers Life, Des Moines. ~ ee 2 

Prineipal address of the day was, 
that of ~Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Institute of Life Insurance, 
New York, who, prior to taking the 
platform introduced Nils B. Frick, 
manager, .Public Relations Depart- 

’ (Continued on the next page) 
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Advertisers’ Meeting—Continued 


ment, Swedish Insurance Associa- 
tion, Stockholm, who is visiting the 
home offices of leading life com- 
panies in this country. 

Mr. Johnson spoke on, “The In- 
stitute: Where Its Job Leaves Off.” 
Mr. Johnson vigorously emphasized 
the importance of the competitive 
angle in life insurance advertising, 
declaring that competition in adver- 
tising and in other activities is prov- 
ing of benefit not only to the indi- 
vidual companies themselves but to 
the life insurance business as a 
whole in its determination to meet 
its social obligations to its policy- 
holders and to the public at large. 

The panel discussion was “The 
Sales and Advertising Value of 
Company Anniversaries.” Headed 
by Royden C. Berger, the group in- 
_ cluded William C. Gentry, New 
England Mutual, George H. Kelley, 
New York Life, Howard W. Kraft, 
Ohio State Life, Albert F. Ran- 
dolph, Penn Mutual, and A. F. 
Sisson, State Mutual. Mr. Berger 
described a printed history of his 
company which evoked wide com- 
ment, and Mr. Randolph, whose 
firm is approaching its 100th anni- 


versary, questioned other members 
of the panel, all of whose companies 
have recently observed long-time an- 
niversaries with appropriate cere- 
monies and well-rounded promotion. 


Newspaper Publicity Essential 


Reflecting the broadening role 
which life insurance advertising men 
are being called upon to play in the 
effective solution of various home 
office problems was the presentation 
by Orville M. Frye, Metropolitan 
Life, New York, of “The Life Of- 
fice Management Association’s Em- 
ployee Orientation Program—a 
New Medium.” Mr. Frye, who is 
chairman of a subcommittee of the 
L. O. M. A. which is studying 
orientation programs for home of- 
fice employees, related the role of 
the advertising, publicity, sales pro- 
motion, and public relations men in 
developing effective programs in 
their respective companies. He cited 
the five areas into which such orien- 
tation study has been divided as the 
employment process area, the job 
area, and the company, the industry, 
and the getting-along-with-people 
areas. 


The concluding talk of the 
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United Life And Accident Insurance Company 


CONCORD, N. H. 
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Policies Designed to Help the AGENT 
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: 

}  @ HEALTH BENEFITS—$200 for 50 months beginning 30 days from date 
> of total disability from sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 

‘ @ ACCIDENT BENEFITS—$200 for 50 months from first day of total dis- 
: ability. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 

» @ HOSPITAL BENEFITS—$200 for 3 months from first day of total dis- 
( ability either by accident or sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 
. @ LIFE BENEFITS—Double, Triple Indemnity—Waiver of Premium. 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 


These Policies are What the Public Wants and Needs. 


e® 8 © 
For Details Write WILLIAM D. HALLER, Vice Pres. and Agency Mgr. 
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day was entitled “What a City 
Editor Thinks About Insurance,” 
by Carl V. Cefola, Mutual Life of 
New York and himself a former 
metropolitan newspaperman. “News- 
papermen are not infallible, but they 
are your contact with the public,” 
declared Mr. Cefola. “They know 
which companies do not sift the 
news and they have little respect for 
those companies; likewise they ap- 
preciate and favor companies that 
are doing a smart management job. 
If all pertinent facts are made avail- 
able to them there can be little doubt 
that the public would obtain an hon- 
est and intelligent view of the life 
insurance industry,” he added. 


Closing Session 


The closing day’s session was 
under the chairmanship of J. Percy 
Lyons, Manufacturers Life. It led 
off with a panel discussion on na- 
tional advertising headed by David 
Tibbott, New England Mutual, and 
including Harold B. Brown, Im- 
perial Life of Canada, C. E. Crane, 
National Life of Vermont, E. P. 
Leader, Bankers Life, A. H. Thie- 
mann, New York Life, and W. S. 
Weier, Prudential. The panel ex- 
plored ideas for more effective use 
of national advertising, the possi- 
bilities of regional advertising for 
companies with more limited sales 
fields, and exchanged views on the 
perennial problem of how to arrive 
at a sound, logical budget for na- 
tional advertising. 

The new educational film, “The 
Search for Security,’ recently re- 
leased by the Institute of Life In- 
surance provided an entertaining 
mid-morning interlude, following 
which Francis J. O’Brien, Franklin 
Life, Springfield, Ill., and chairman 
of the LAA exhibits committee, 
presented awards to exhibit win- 
ners. On hand to receive plaques 
symbolic of their winning the sweep- 
stakes awards were representatives 
of the Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, Northern Life for the second 
consecutive year, and Monarch Life, 
the top company in Groups I to IV, 
respectively, of the competitors. 

Installation of officers and a clos- 
ing luncheon presided over by 
Powell Stamper, National Life and 
Accident, Nashville, Tenn., the new 
LAA President, were the final 
events of the three-day program. 
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HE dual system of control exer- 

cised by the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments of Canada was 
reviewed in detail by John A. Tuck, 
Assistant Counsel, Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, at 
the final session of the annual meet- 
ing of the Legal Section, American 
Life Convention. 


Mr. Tuck pointed out that: “The 
general power given to the Dominion 
to make laws for the ‘peace, order 
and good government of Canada’ 
was apparently intended to give the 
Dominion power to legislate on all 
matters not specifically assigned to 
the Provinces. The residuary power 
would thus, unlike the division of 
jurisdiction under your Constitu- 
tion, rest with the central govern- 
ment rather than with the local gov- 
ernments. 


“This intention has been largely 
nullified by the decisions of our 
highest tribunal, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, in giv- 
ing paramount importance to the 
Provinces’ power to legislate on 
‘property and civil rights in the 
Province.’ Whether for good or 
bad, the Privy Council has re- 
peatedly laid such stress on this 
power that matters not specifically 
allocated to the Dominion are, ex- 
cept in wartime, largely under the 
control of the Provinces. Further- 
more, the Privy Council has decided 
that the Dominion’s specific powers, 
such as the power to legislate re- 
specting the regulation of trade and 
commerce, do not give it authority 
to trench on matters exclusively as- 
signed to the Provinces. The result, 
therefore, has been that this power 
has been stripped of real effective- 
ness—unlike the situation under 
your Constitution where your Su- 
preme Court has over the years 
found more and more matters to be 
interstate commerce and thus under 
the central authority.” 
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Dual System 


by JOHN A. TUCK 


This allocation of general powers, 
pointed out Mr. Tuck, left consider- 
able room for doubt as to where to 
lay the power to regulate insurance. 
“Some of the Provinces had already 
passed insurance laws and very 
shortly after confederation the Do- 
minion passed an Act stating, among 
other things, that no insurance com- 
pany other than one incorporated by 
a Province and carrying on business 
only therein could do business in 
Canada without a Dominion license. 
A conflict in jurisdiction was thus 
inherent in the statute and has 
existed right down to the present 
day.” 

After reviewing Privy Council 
decisions bearing on the powers of 
the Dominion and the Provinces, 
Mr. Tuck summarized the division 
in jurisdiction now in effect, as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Dominion licenses vir- 
tually all Dominion, British and for- 
eign insurers (except Lloyds of 
London) and, in addition, some 
Provincial companies which have 
voluntarily submitted to its juris- 






































‘My plan for Private Business now that the 
War is over is really simple, Senator, ‘The 
Interest on the Losses pays the Profits.’ 


CANADIAN REGULATION 


diction. It inspects companies li- 
censed by it and has passed legisla- 
tion respecting the valuation of 
assets and liabilities, deposits, sol- 
vency, etc., of these companies. Also, 
at the request of the Nova Scotia 
Government, it supervises Nova 
Scotia Provincial companies. 

2. The Provinces (except Nova 
Scotia) require all insurers to be li- 
censed by them, whether or not they 
hold a Dominion license. They re- 
quire documents of incorporation, 
etc., to be filed initially and annual 
statements thereafter showing their 
general financial condition and par- 
ticulars of their business in the 
Province. They do not inspect or re- 
quire deposits from Dominion li- 
censes but have power to do so. 

3. The Provinces alone inspect 
and supervise Provincial companies 
which have not registered with the 
Dominion. Such companies, par- 
ticularly fire insurance companies, 
are very numerous in Ontario and 
Quebec, but few do business out- 
side their Province of incorporation. 

4. The Provinces exclusively leg- 
islate respecting 

(a) the form of insurance con- 
tracts and the incidents thereof. 

(b) the licensing and regula- 
tion of agents, brokers and ad- 
justers. 

“In day to day practice the di- 
vided jurisdiction works very satis- 
factorily,” said Mr. Tuck. 

A Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into Dominion 
and Provincial relations in 1937, and 
their recommendations with respect 
to insurance, if carried out, would, 
according to Mr. Tuck, effect only 
two minor changes in the present 
status of affairs. There is a sub- 
stantial body of opinion in favor of 
these recommendations, he said. 

Mr. Tuck concluded his paper 
with an explanation of the way in 
which Provincial insurance superin- 
tendents are appointed in Canada. 
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Cebristmas to Come” 


Any DAY NOW and Christmas will be here. What 
to buy for Junior? : ? 


- If Junior’s still in diapers, he won't care—not this 
year. But a little man with a big future needs a 
_.little policy with a big future—Junior Estate. 


Until he’s 21, it builds cash values—available if 
needed for schooling. Then, if it hasn’t been used 
for schooling, each $1,000 of boy insurance be- 
comes $5,000 of man insurance—Ordinary Life 


with premiums of $9 to $12 per thousand — ess 
dividend: ! 


P. S.—Some dads like a dig policy with a bigger fu- 
ture for their children: We issue as much as $15,000 
of Junior Estate—ultimate face amount, $75,000. 
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HEALTH FILM 


HE preparation of a sound film 

trip in color to assist teachers 
in recognizing children who need 
medical attention has been an- 
nounced by the School Health Bu- 
reau Of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Intended primarily 
as an aid in promoting good health, 
the film strip pictures healthy chil- 
dren as well as children with signs 
or symptoms of illness which should 
be readily apparent to the observing 
teacher. 


Prints Available 


Prints of the film strip, which is 
titled, ““Teacher Observations of 
School Children,” are being made 
available to school administrators 
and state and local school health au- 
thorities for showings to groups of 
teachers, parents, and others inter- 
ested in the health of children. With 
the film strip is provided a sup- 
plementary booklet, “What Teachers 
’ which contains many of the 
pictures shown in the film and ex- 
plains more fully how to recognize a 
healthy appearance in children as 
well as signs which indicate depar- 
tures from it. 

Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, sec- 
ond vice-president of the life insur- 
ance company and executive in 
charge of its health and welfare 
activities, said that the film strip is 
considered by his company in the 
nature of an experiment which, 
successful, may lead to the prepara- 
tion and distribution of similar vis- 
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ual aids to help teachers and parents 
promote the health of school chil- 
dren. 

“A sound school health program 
is becoming increasingly important 
in the development of public health,” 
continued Dr. Armstrong, “and the 
teacher’s day-by-day observations of 
the school child’s appearance and 
behavior are invaluable to the phy- 
sician and nurse in developing their 
understanding of the individual 
child’s health needs.” 

The pictures of more than a score 
of children appear in the film strip. 
In some of them, glossy hair, clear 
eyes, red lips, pink cheeks, and a 
happy, alert expression are pre- 
sented as signs of good health. Other 
children, in contrast, are shown 
with characteristic symptoms of 
upper respiratory infection, measles 
in the early stages, malnutrition, 
fatigue, impetigo, ringworm, defec- 
tive teeth, and poor vision. 

The film strip and supplementary 
booklet are the outgrowth of a three- 
year project sponsored by the life 
insurance company in which school 
administrators, teachers, physicians, 
nurses, and others interested in 
school health cooperated with the 
company’s specialists. 


Background 


The pictures were photographed 
in the Children’s Clinic of the New 
York Hospital, Cornell Medical 
Center, and the Hunter College 
Klementary School by the late Dr. 





Lewis Henry Koplik, of the New 
York Hospital. Dr. Koplik worked 
under the general direction of Dr. 
George M. Wheatley, assistant vice- 
president of the company, and with 
the advice and guidance of Dr. Clair 
E. Turner, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Miss Julia Wade 


Abbott, former director of early 
childhood education in the Phila- 
delphia public schools, and Dr. 


Charl O. Williams, of the National 
Education Association, Washington, 
| ag Os 

For many years the life insurance 
company, as part of its public health 
and welfare activities, has main- 
tained a School Health Bureau to 
assist in the development of health 
education programs through pub- 
lishing health literature for schools 
and offering professional coopera- 
tion to educators. Outstanding 
among the publications in this field 
is a series of short biographies of 
health heroes—Louis Pasteur, Ed- 
ward Livingston Trudeau, Florence 
Nightingale, Walter Reed, Edward 
Jenner, Robert Koch, and Marie 
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A foreigner attempting to master 
the English language was _ sorely 
puzzled over the pronunciation of 
such words as through, rough and 
plough. But he fainted when he 
picked up a newspaper and read the 
headline, “Ne 2. A. pronounced 
constitutional.” 


‘VANNIVERSARY 7 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Portland Mw A I NE Home Office 
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SAVINGS 


ee American people as a whole have accumulated 
a “nest egg” of around $150 billions in long-term 
savings, more than two and one-half times the total at 
the end of 1939, the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ported recently in a study based on figures compiled 
from Government and private sources. 

The increase in the first six months of this year was 
nearly $6 billions, the Institute reported, making the 
total at the end of June more than $140 billions, a 
new record high. There have undoubtedly been further 
gains since, it was added. Total accumulated long-term 
savings at the end of 1939 were just under $5/ billions. 


The accumulated long-term savings used in the study 
are distinct from currency and checking accounts and 
consist of U.S. Savings Bonds after redemptions, net 
funds accumulated behind life insurance policies, sav- 
ings accounts In mutual savings and commercial banks 
and in Postal Savings, and net savings and invesiments 
of individuals in savings and loan associations. 


‘These savings are the basic element in the long- 
range security programs of millions of American fam- 
ilies,” the Institute stated. “Combined with other finan- 
cial assets of individuals, they can make an invaluable 
contribution to family and national stability and well- 
being if wisely managed and if, at the same time, cur- 
rent income is sensibly and systematically handled. 


“The magnitude of the current ‘nest egg’ can be 
seen from the fact that it was exceeded by the total 
national income in only three years, from 1944 to the 
present. Furthermore, these savings are about one- 
hfth greater than the total of the record-breaking con- 
sumer spending this year, estimated at some $120 buil- 
lions by the Government. 


“The growth in this ‘nest egg’ in the first half of 
this year was considerably smaller than the rate of 
increase during several of the wartime years. Indi- 
vidual savings, however, reached an abnormally high 
level during the war, and the current trend is more 
in line with normal personal savings practices. Con- 
sidering the rise in living costs and general conditions 
that have prevailed since the end of the war, the sub- 
stantial addition to savings this vear is a further demon- 
stration of the inherent thrift of numberless American 
families and a tribute to their common sense and the 
prudent handling of their money.” 


The growth of the people’s “nest egg”’ since the end 


of 1939 is shown by the Institute in the following table: 


Accumulated Individual Savings 
(Millions of Dollars) 


is. a Savings % 

Year Savings Lite Savings Loan 

End Bonds Insurance Accounts  Assns. Total 
1939 $ 2,209 $23,024 $27,059 $4 680 $ 56,972 
1940 3.195 24.663 27.738 4.785 60,381 
194] 6,140 26,592 27 729 5,095 65,556 
1942 15,050 28,734 28,431 5,250 77405 
1943 27 363 31,365 32,748 5,740 97,216 
1944 39,400 34,212 39,790 6,400 119,802 
1945 46,800 37 509 48,452 7.6000 140,361 
6/30/46 (e) 47,400 39,000 51.700 8,200 146,300 


(e) Estimated. . 


Sources: l". S. Treasury Bulletin, Federal Reserve Bulletin, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, United States Savings and Loan Leavue. 
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When you want to go places and see things inte 
in Cleveland, it will be more convenient 
and more pleasant to start from friendly, 
hospitable Hotel Cleveland. Adjoining 
Union Passenger Terminal, Garage and 
Terminal office buildings. Close to stores, 

theatres, Public Hall, Stadium, boat docks. . 
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Cleveland, Ohio rest 
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BALTIMORE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company of Balti- 
more, Maryland was favorably examined (association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania as of December 31, 1945, covering the period 
from December 31, 1941, date of previous examination. 
As a result of the examination, the surplus was de- 
creased by $36,062 from $1,897,926 to $1,861,864. The 
primary cause of the decrease is due to the setting up 
of a reserve for payments to inactive employees. 


BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY 


Cravens Elected Agency Executive 


Charles T. Cravens, C.L.U., in the business over 
twenty years and most recently in charge of sales train- 
ing for the Continental Assurance, has been elected 
agency vice president and a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Bankers Life and Casualty Company 
of Chicago, Illinois. As a result of Mr. Cravens’ ap- 
pointment, the company is currently preparing a new 
series of life contracts based on the C.S.O. table with 
interest at 2’~.%. 


BANKERS LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Bankers Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was favorably examined (association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Michigan, Nebraska and 
Ohio as of December 31, 1945, covering the period from 
December 31, 1942, date of previous examination. As a 
result of the examination, the assets were increased by 
$1,608 from $47,787,361 to $47,788,969 and surplus 
was increased by $19,110 from $3,380,582 to $3,399,692. 


December 2, 1946 
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CENTRAL LIFE 


Merritt Named Agency Executive 


Francis L. Merritt, in the business since 1927 and 
most recently with the National Lite of Vermont, has 
been elected vice president and director of agencies for 
the company. H. E. Whiteley, who has been with the 
company for seven years, is continuing in his present 
capacity as superintendent of agents and will assist Mr. 
Merritt in the management of agency affairs. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


The following promotions at The Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Hartford were made by 
the Board of Directors at its October 18 meeting: 
Henry |. B. Rice and Vincent B. Coffin were each ad- 
vanced to vice president; Leslie R. Martin to vice presi- 
dent and actuary ; George F. b. Smith to vice president 
in charge of agencies; Douglas A. Blease to assistant 
secretary; and John L. Von Deck to assistant cashier. 

Mr. Rice, who has been with the Connecticut Mu- 
tual since graduation from Yale in 1905, has always 
been engaged in actuarial work and was first made an 
officer of the company in 1913 when he assumed the post 
of assistant actuary. He has served successively as 
associate actuary, actuary, and vice president and ac- 
tuary, a post he assumed in 1930. Mr. Rice will continue 
to have supervision over all actuarial matters of the 
company. He has been a fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America since 1915. 

Mr. Coffin has been associated with the Connecticut 
Mutual since 1931, when he came to the company as 
superintendent of agencies. In 1940 he was named vice 
president and superintendent of agencies, and more re- 
cently vice president in charge of agencies. A graduate 
of Weslevan and the Carnegie Tech insurance course, 
Mr. Coffin has spent his entire business career in life 
insurance, having served both in home office and field 
capacities. Mr. Coffin, recognized nationally as an au- 
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MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











HOME OFFICE QE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO n ILLINOIS 


xls Faithful as Old Faithful?’ 


A MUTUAL GENERAL AGENCY COMPANY 





Operates in 18 States—9 in 
the West and 9 in the East. 











| WE ARE GROWING PLENTY FAST 


| Insurance in force during the first eight months 
| stands at $295,000,000. That increase was 86%, 
| more than during the first eight months of 1945 
| and 223%, more than during the first eight months 
of 1941, the year the war started. 








Has policies to fit every life insurance need for 
both sexes from date of birth to old age. 


Nothing Beller in Life Insurance 























ALL-AMERICANS, ALL... 


The Shield force which represents 
this Company in the field has done an 
All-American job this year, producing 
a record which is making Company 
history. 





With a policy plan to suit every need, 
.. with a premium paying arrangement 
to fit any family budget, . . with their 
personal service to policyholders, 
the Shield force are performing as true 
All-Americans, and we are proud of 
them. 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL—Continued 


thority on agency affairs, will continue to take an ac- 
tive part in this phase of the Company’s operations, but 
in addition will have duties of a broad executive nature. 

Leslie R. Martin entered the employ of the company 
in 1910 upon graduation from Enfield High School. In 
1923 he was elected assistant actuary and has succes- 
sively served as assistant secretary, secretary, and sec- 
ond vice president and associate actuary. He is a fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries, and in 1927 was a delegate to 
the International Congress of Actuaries held in London. 

George F. B. Smith came with the company in 1925 
following graduation from Ambherst. His first posi- 
tion was with the Pittsburgh agency of the company and 
in 1930 was called to the home office agency depart- 
ment. He has served as agency assistant, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, assistant vice president and 
second vice president. Mr. Smith is a Chartered Life 
Underwriter and has played an important part in com- 
pany agency management matters since coming to the 
Home Office. 

Douglas A. Blease, an alumnus of Trinity College, 
joined the Connecticut Mutual in 1920. In 1936 Mr. 
Blease was made manager of the disability division and 
foun years later assumed the position of manager of 
the claim department. 

John L. Von Deck has served as assistant to the 
cashier since 1930 and entered the employ of the com- 
pany in 1923. 


GREAT WEST 
Now 25 Lives Under Group 


The Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada is now 
writing Group Life on a minimum of 25 lives, accord- 
ing to an announcement released by H. W. Manning, 
Vice-President and Managing Director of the Company. 

In the States of Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota and Washington, and all provinces 
of Canada, the number of employees to be initially in- 
sured under a Group Life Policy is reduced from 50 
to 25. 

In other states where the Company is writing Group 
Insurance the law does not, at present, permit the ex- 
tension of Group coverage to groups of less than 50 
lives. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
Adopts 214% C.S.O. 


Effective November 1 the Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, 
Neb., adopted the Commissioners Standard Ordinary 
Mortality table and 2'%4% interest for new issues, with 
reserves according to the Commissioners Valuation 
Method. Non-forfeiture values begin in the second 
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year and are equivalent to the basic cash values specifi- 
cally defined in the Standard Non-forfeiture legisla- 
tion. In order to comply with existing statutes, extended 
insurance benefits are based on 100% C.S.O. Mor- 
tality, and cash values are defined in terms of the re- 
serve less an amount not to exceed 214% of the face 
amount. Policy forms will be redrafted by January 1, 
1948, to conform with the Standard legislation. 

The guaranteed rate is 2’%4% for settlement options 
and dividends left at interest, but for the present the 
company is continuing to allow 3% interest. New 
forms include Term to 65, 5 Year Convertible Term 
and Supplemental 10, 15 and 20 Year term riders. Dis- 
continued forms include 10 Year Endowment, 10 Pay- 
ment Life, Yearly Renewable Term and Return of 
Premium contracts. The premium paying periods for 
Mortgage Retirement and Family Income riders have 
been limited to 7, 11 and 15 years for the 10, 15 and 20 
year riders respectively. Illustrative premium rates for 
the principal plans are: 


Ord. End. 20 20 End. 
Life at Pay ¥n at 
Age Pret.* 85 Life End. 65 


10 $15.47 $16.54 $28.15 $50.72 $18.40 
15 16.82 17.95 29.78 50.96 20.32 
20 18.51 19.70 31.74 51.28 22.75 
25 20.63 21.91 34.05 51.70 25.95 
30 23.32 24.73 36.81 52.29 30.22 
35 26.82 28.37 39.93 53.21 36.12 
40) 31.41 33.19 44.23 54.68 44.84 
45 37.58 39.68 49.49 57.22 57.22 
49 44.11 46.10 54.89 60.50 73.05 
50 46.01 48.00 56.46 61.56 78.31 
51 48.04 50.04 58.14 62.72 

55 57.59 59.75 66.03 68.76 

60 73.68 76.52 79.65 80.52 

65 96.29 100.80 


* $2500 Minimum Policy. 


Dividends for these new premiums are illustrated below: 


Ordinary Life 


Dividends Payable End of Year 


Age 2 5 10 15 20 
25 $3.00 $3.35 $3.95 $5.37 $6.78 
35 3.30 3.66 4.27 5.81 7.34 
45 3.73 4.21 5.01 6.87 8.72 
55 4.81 5.52 6.70 9.07 11.44 


Endowment at Age 85 


25 $1.86 $2.08 $2.44 $3.64 $4.84 
35 2.26 2.48 2.85 4.14 5.43 
45 2.86 3.35 4.16 5.62 7.08 
55 3.96 4.69 5.91 8.38 10.85 
20 Payment Life 
25 ' $2.37 $2.96 $3.94 $6.15 $8.35 
35 2.97 3.57 4.57 6.91 9.25 
45 3.47 4.12 5.19 7.42 10.25 
55 4.37 5.10 6.31 9.08 11.85 
20 Year Endowment 
25 $2.92 $3.97 $5.72 $8.86 $12.00 
35 3.22 4.23 5.91 9.01 12.10 
45 3.52 4.50 6.12 9.16 12.20 
55 4.07 5.01 6.58 9.57 12.55 


(Continued on the next page) 
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mm: Conventions at the MORAINE 
wees HOTEL afford the happy com- 
’ bination of concentrated effort 

and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
‘tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club . 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request. 

— J. CARLSEN, Manager 


Vi STAT AD -ON-THE-LAKE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 






























UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado Nebraska 
California North Dakota 
Kansas Oklahoma 
lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA po KANSAS 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 
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CHECK THESE POINTS 


The opportunity to serve is inherent in 
Life Insurance, but greatest success is 
often measured by the plus factors offered 
Representatives. Shenandoah Life offers 
many plus factors which enhance oppor- 
tunity, such as: 

"A well-rounded line of policies—all 
forms of Life Insurance and Annuities. 
* Fair Contracts and Group Life Insurance 
at Company expense. * Friendly relations 
between the Field Force and the Home 
Office. * Liberal first year and vested re- 
newal commissions. 


OPENINGS IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA. 


STRONG-PROGRESSIVE 


enantdodh 


o hd) 
if, 2 INSURANCE 60., ING. 
ROANOKE JO VIRGINIA 


PAUL C. BUFORD, President 
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GUARANTEE MUTUAL—Continued 


Endowment at Age 65 


Age 2 5 10 15 20) 
25 $2.61 $3.09 $3.90 $5.70 $7.50 
35 2.91 3.43 4.30 6.38 8.45 
45 3.52 4.50 6.12 9.16 12.20 
P Term to Age 65 
25 $1.62 $1.92 $2.41 $2.9] $3.40 
35 2.28 2.51 2.88 3.20 3.63 
45 2.93 3.10 3.37 3.65 3.92 


The new rates for Single Premium Immediate Life and In- 
stallment Refund Annuities are: 


Premium for $1.000 Will 


Age $10 Monthly Provide 
Male Female Life Refund Life Refund 
35 40 $3,314.52 $3,535.92 $3.02 $2.83 
40 45 3,039.36 3,306.84 3.29 3.02 
45 50 2,753.64 3,070.92 3.63 3.26 
50 55 2,460.72 2.830.08 4.06 3.53 
55 60 2,165.52 2,586.72 4.62 3.87 
60 65 1,873.44 2,343.48 5.34 4.27 
65 70 1,590.72 2,103.60 6.29 4.75 


HOME LIFE 


Low Dies 


Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the board of the 
Home Life Insurance Company of New York, died on 
October 19, last. 

While practicing law in New York, Mr. Low, in 
1917, was elected to the board of directors of the Home 
Life. In 1923 he was elected president of the company 
and in 1929 chairman of the board. As president and 
chairman of the board, he served as the company’s ex- 
ecutive head until the end of 1945 when he requested 
that he be relieved of that responsibility. At the request 
of the board of directors he continued as chairman. 
Under his leadership the Home Life made conspicuous 
progress in every phase of its operations. 

Mr. Low was a director of the Continental Insurance 
Company, Niagara Fire Insurance Company, Fidelity 
and Casualty Company and the Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Company, all of New York. During the first 
world war he enlisted in the army and was discharged 
with the rank of captain. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Julian Price Killed 


An automobile accident on October 25, 1946, brought 
to an end the long and distinguished career of Julian 
Price, Chairman of the Board, Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro, North Carolina, and 
a Past President of the American Life Convention. 

Mr. Price was born near Richmond, Virginia, Novem- 
ber 25, 1867, and was educated in public schools of that 
state. He began his business life in 1887, and his life 
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Life. He was appointed General Agent for Virginia 
that same year. He became its Secretary and Agency 
Manager in 1909. Three years later, he joined Jefferson 
Standard Life as Vice President and Agency Manager. 
He was elected President of the Company in February, 
1919, and occupied that post for 27 years. In February, 
1946, he became Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
yielding the President's office to his son. 

Mr. Price joined Jefferson Standard within a few 
vears of its founding in 1907, and was intimately and 
actively associated with its remarkable growth during 
the succeeding years. He likewise served as Chairman 
of the Board of Pilot Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro, having assumed the duties of that office in June, 
1945. 

Mr. Price was not only one of the most highly re- 
spected leaders in the life insurance business, but was 
likewise one of the most colorful and beloved men in 
the country. His fedora hat and silver topped cane 
were as much a part of him as his ready wit and un- 
failing courtesy. During his life, he was the recipient 
of many honors in business, governmental and educa- 
tional circles, and not the least of these was his election, 
in 1940, to the Presidency of the American Life Con- 
vention, He had previously been, over a period of many 
vears, extremely and continuously active in its affairs. 
He held numerous important directorships, he had 
served on a variety of local, state and federal govern- 
mental committees, agencies and commissions, and he 
was actively associated with hospitals, universities and 
other similar institutions. Within the past year, he had 
twice been conferred with honorary degrees, that oi 
Doctor of Laws by the University of North Carolina 
and that of Doctor of Business Science by Elon College. 
At the recent annual meeting of the Convention which 
he attended, it was publicly stated that he could have 
been elected Governor of North Carolina at any time 
during the past several years, but he had consistently 
refused to accept the honor. 

He was a thirty-third degree Mason; belonged to 
several other fraternal organizations ; and was a member 
of many local and national clubs and societies in Greens- 
boro and elsewhere. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 


Mortgage Retirement Policy 


Effective August 1 the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company of Kansas City, Missouri, announced a new 
Mortgage Retirement Policy in which the amount pay- 
able reduces annually to the balance of a 44%% mort- 
gage at the beginning of the year and_ ultimately 
becomes paid up for a face amount equal to total pre- 
miums paid when that amount is greater than the bal- 
ance of the mortgage. Three retirement periods are 
provided 15, 20 and 25 years. The basic policy is a 
limited paid life for the face amount of total premiums 
paid in plus term insurance to equal unpaid mortgage 
and provides extended insurance paid up and cash 
values. This policy provides protection for mortgages 
of decreasing amounts and the paid-up value makes the 
policy attractive enough to continue to maturity. 


insiirance career in 1905 as an agent of the Greensboro 








/, You won't have to hold a 
lucky rabbit’s foot to get a good 
night’s sleep when you stay at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania! The 
sleep-producing, &37-coil spring 
mattresses are so comfortable 
you probably wouldn’t be able 


to stay awace if you wanted to. 
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p Hang up your horseshoe! 
You’re in luck with something 
NEW in every Pennsylvania 
bathroom...an adjustable shower 
head that will get you wetter— 
better than any you've ever tried. 
You can pick just the spray you 
like best. A regudar spray, like 
es. : 








3. ...Or, for a stinging needle 
spray, turn the handle on the 
shower head and brace yourself! 
When you've had enough, an- 
other flip of the handle brings 
a gentle flood spray. There’s al- 
ways plenty of hot water and 
piles of snowy-white towels at 


the Pennsylvania. 

















4, Now, for the first time, you 
might even get a bedroom 
equipped with a felevision set! 
It’s another Statler innovation, 
and while there aren’t many such 
rooms yvef—every guest at the 
Pennsylvania can enjoy the tele- 
vision sets in the Cocktail 
Lounge. 
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SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE! 





































OCTOBER BIGGEST MONTH 


IN COMPANY HISTORY 


CONGRATULATIONS 





W aren SUCH TELEGRAMS ARE SENT FROM OCCI. 
DENTAL. IT INDICATES THREE THINGS. (1) OCCI- 
DENTAL'S FIELD TRAINING PROGRAM IS CLICKING, 
(2) ITS SALES PROMOTION EFFORTS 
y ARE PRODUCING, AND- (3) ITS PER. 
/ FECT PROTECTION FEATURE, WHICH 
Y PAYS FOR DISABILITY FROM THE 
DER VERY FIRST DAY. IS OFFERING A 
SALES LEVER WHICH RESULTS IN 
. APPLICATIONS. 


OCCIDENTAL _4Z 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HMOME OFFICE 
RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 
LAVRENCE F. LEE, PR ESI OEn®t 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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KENTUCKY CENTRAL 
Declares Stock Dividend 


At a special meeting of stockholders held on Novem- 
ber 12 last, the Kentucky Central Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky, voted to 
increase the capital stock from $500,000 to $600,000 by 
the declaration of a 20% stock dividend. The number 
of shares of stock was increased from 50,000 to 60,000 
and the additional shares were distributed proportion- 
ately to stockholders of record. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Capital Increase 


The Directors of The Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., at a regular quarterly 
meeting of the Board held October 18 approved a salary 
bonus for Home Office employees, passed a resolution 
liberalizing the Employees’ Retirement Plan and called 
a special meeting of the stocklfolders to be held on 
November 25 to vote upon a recommendation of the 
Directors that the capital stock of the Company be in- 
creased to $5,000,000 so that a stock dividend could be 
declared (approved). 


The salary bonus applies to all full-time Home Office 
employees excepting executive officers who were on the 
Company’s payroll on September 1, 1946 and are in the 
active employment of the Company on the date of dis- 
tribution. The bonus is one month’s salary to persons 
employed prior to September 1, 1945; three-fourths 
month’s salary to persons employed between September 
1, 1945 and February 28, 1946; one-half month’s salary 
to persons employed between March 1, 1946 and August 
30, 1946. All employees who were in the Service and 
who have returned to the Company will receive the 
bonus based on original date of employment. 


The Company reports the amendment to the Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Plan is primarily for the purpose 
of increasing the retirement benefits of employees in 
the lower income group. The amendment also makes 
the plan available at an earlier age by fixing the date 
of eligibility for participation at 30 rather than age 35 
as heretofore. The changes will become effective at the 
end of the current year and will operate retroactively 
without cost to the employees. The Retirement Council 
is authorized by the resolution to rewrite or change the 
plan in such manner as may be necessary to put the 
amendment into effect. This is expected to be accom- 
plished before the year’s end. 


At the special meeting held on November 25 the 
stockholders considered and voted upon a proposed 
amendment to the Articles of Incorporation for an in- 
crease in the capital stock from $3,500,000 to $5,000,000 
divided into 500,000 shares of the par value of $10.00 
each. The increase will be for the purpose of declaring 
a stock dividend on the Company’s present issued shares 
by transferring the sum of $1,500,000 from the surplus 
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accounts of the Company to its capital account. This 
means each stockholder will receive three new shares 
for each seven presently held. Provision will be made 
for the issuance of nondividend-bearing scrip certifi- 
cates in lieu of fractional shares, and the scrip certifi- 
cates will be exchangeable when endorsed and sur- 
rendered to the Company in amounts aggregating full 
shares. 

The Directors at their meeting also considered the 
future dividend policy of the Company in connection 
with the proposed increase and indicated that the next 
annual dividend to be declared in January of 1947 will 
be at the rate of $1.00 per share. 

The transfer books of the Company were closed for 
the day of the special meeting and five days prior 
thereto. 

In December of 1943 the Company voted a stock 
dividend and at that time the capital stock was increased 
from $2,500,000 to $3,500,000 par value. A. J. Mc- 
Andless, president of the Company, in commenting 
upon the Company’s progress since the 1943 dividend, 
stated that its progress is best illustrated by the financial 
statements which show an increase of in-force insurance 
from $1,370,000,000 to more than $2,250,000,000, an 
increase in assets during the same three year period 
from $200,000,000 to over $300,000,000, and an in- 
crease in capital funds and surplus from $14,000,000 
to over $24,000,000. Mr. McAndless also stated it is 
the opinion of the management the Company’s progress 
justifies the proposed stock increase and that the conse- 
quent dividend will be consistent with the long-estab- 
lished policy of the management for a conservative divi- 
dend policy and for the retention of a large portion of 
the Company earnings in the business by adding to 
reserves and capital resources, thereby contributing to 
the growth and stability of the Company and ultimately 
to its earnings. 


Promotions 


Four actuarial promotions were announced in 
October by A. J. McAndless, president, following the 
quarterly meeting of the company’s board of directors. 
S. P. Adams and G. J. Varga were appointed Assistant 
Actuaries. Mary Cusic was named Mathematician, and 
R. C. Hughes Superintendent of Valuation. All four 
persons have been with the company for ten years or 
more and have spent their entire business careers with 
the company since leaving college. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


The Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, at a meeting of stockholders 
held on November 8 last, declared a stock dividend in 
the amount of $400,000 thus increasing capital from 
$600,000 to $1,000,000. The par value of the shares 
($100) remained unchanged but the number was in- 
creased from 6,000 to 10,000 and the additional shares 
were distributed proportionately to stockholders of 
record. 


December 2, 1946 











Like a well-drilled platoon of crack 
troops, CWSL’s ‘“Agent-Trainees” 
are ready to march confidently into 
1947! 


Our nationally-recognized “You, 
Inc.” training course (based upon 
war-born T.W.I.* principles of in- 
struction) has given them that basic 
confidence and “groundwork” which 
are essential to life underwriting 
success. 


(*Training Within Industry) 
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THE OHIO NATIONAL 


9.N.L 


* 
FFA. The hustle and bustle of 


these unsettled days sometimes causes one to lose 
his perspective—his sense of values becomes a 
jumbled hodge-podge. As with individuals, so it 
is with companies making giant strides in financial 
gains. They often forget that a competent, aggres- 
sive sales force is largely responsible for company 


success. 


We, at Ohio National, are ever aware of the 
all-important role our Underwriters play. That is 
why we stand behind them ready to offer a helping 
hand, or provide assistance when requested. Sales 
helps, direct mail campaigns, planned presenta- 
tions, plus advice and counsel, are just little things 
that we and every other insurance company offers. 
But we pride ourselves on giving that extra 
“something” that makes for a truly successful 
underwriting career. 

* F.F.A.—Field Force Achievement. 


T. W. APPLEBY, Pres. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A SALARY 


and full commission con- 
tract to those who qualify 
is continuing to attract full 
time men who are in the 
life insurance business on a 
career basis. 


Territory available in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
California, Oregon and 
Washington. 


BURT BABCOCK 


Superintendent of Agencies 


Jusurance 
SEATTL 





MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
Agency Changes 


Three promotions and three additions to the agency 
department staff of The Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, St. Paul, Minn., have been an- 
nounced by T. A. Phillips, President. The appointments 
are in keeping with the Company’s policy of advancing 
personnel within the organization to important opera- 
tional posts. 

Elbridge P. Bragdon, Superintendent of Agencies. for 
the past four years, has been promoted to General Agent 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. In addition to his work 
in his post, he will have under his direction the super- 
vision and development of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and Delaware. The Company recently entered Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. Mr. Bragdon will initially 
establish the Harrisburg agency, dividing his time be- 
tween this and the establishment of other agencies in 
the territory. He will assume his new duties November 
Ist, with headquarters offices located at 220 State Street. 

Herbert Elston and J. Walter Gladders have been 
named Superintendents of Agencies. Mr. Elston will 
direct the work of general agents in hiring new organi- 
zation personnel for their respective agencies. Mr. 
Gladders will direct field training for salesmen. These 
two men, with Fred C. Hansen, Superintendent of 
Agencies, who remains in charge of the Group Depart- 
ment, complete the complement of superintendents. 

Dihl H. Lucus, Carmen B. Dickey and William J. 
Hadlich were added to the staff as Assistant Superin- 
tendents of Agencies. 

Mr. Bragdon became associated with The Minnesota 
Mutual in 1930 as Manager of the Company's then 
embryo Group Department. In recognition of his suc- 
cessful record in this work, he was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies in 1940 and two years later 
was made Superintendent of Agencies. He received his 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation in 1942, 

Mr. Elston came to the Company as Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agencies in June 1943, following a suc- 
cessful career as personal producer and assistant agency 
manager for a large eastern company. 

Mr. Gladders has been in life insurance work for the 
past sixteen years. His broad experience in personal 
selling and agency management, plus a year in the home 
office of another company, backgrounded his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Superintendent of Agencies for 
Minnesota Mutual July 1, 1944. 

Mr. Lucus became a life underwriter in 1934, en- 
gaging in personal selling and agency management for 
one of the large companies until 1945. He then joined 
forces with Minnesota Mutual, a year later advancing 
to his present position. Mr. Dickey taught school until 
1930 at which time he became interested in life insur- 
ance. For fourteen of his sixteen years in the business, 
he was an agency manager. Mr. Hadlich is a veteran 
Minnesota Mutualite with a twenty year service record. 
He first was employed in the Comptroller’s Department 
doing field auditing. Two and one-half years ago he was 
transferred to the Paul D. Williams Agency, Minne- 
apolis, for feld training, later doing supervising work 
in that agency. 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


Housing Project 


The Board of Estimate of the City of New York was 
asked and approved at their November 7 meeting a 
$7,000,000 privately sponsored cooperative housing 
project to be located on the lower East Side and to 
house 796 families, it was announced recently by Mayor 
(Dwyer. Plans for financing the development were 
jointly formulated by Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
and a cooperative group headed by A. I. Kazan, presi- 
dent of Amalgamated Housing Corporation, with the 
assistance of Robert Moses, Construction Coordinator, 
and other City officials. 

The project will be located on 6.25 acres of property 
which has been designated by the City Planning Com- 
mission for clearance, replanning and low rent housing. 

The Mutual Life will advance a construction loan and 
will receive a first mortgage upon the property when 
the buildings are ready for occupancy, approximately 

4 years from the time when construction 1s initiated. 
Mr. Douglas stated that the company “‘is proud to par- 
ticipate in this joint effort. We are moreover presently 
undertaking other studies with a view to further 1n- 
vestment in housing.” 

A total of 2855 rooms will be made available in twelve 
story elevator apartments of fireproof construction. 
Apartments will consist of two to five rooms, larger 
than average size, complete with modern equipment. A 
great majority will have cross ventilation. 

In the new development, buildings will occupy slightly 
over 20 per cent of the space, leaving the rest for 
sunlight, fresh air and outdoor living space. 


Tenant Buys Apartment 


Mr. Kazan disclosed that an outstanding character- 
istic of the development “is the fact that the venture 
will be cooperatively owned and operated by the 
prospective tenants, thus carrying on the tradition of 
home ownership initiated by the Amalgamated Dwell- 
ings, and a similar development, Amalgamated Houses 
in the Bronx, near Van Courtlandt Park.”’ 

Thus, he explained, the prospective tenant will initi- 
ally put up an investment of approximately $500 a room. 
The tenant will then pay a charge not exceeding $15 
a room per month to cover maintenance costs, and other 
charges. After amortization of the mortgage, the 
tenants will own the project. 

The new project will be developed under the pro- 
visions of the Redevelopment Companies Law. The 
development formerly was sponsored by four savings 
banks before the end of the war. The City will condemn 
the land to be acquired and will then turn the property 
over to the cooperative group at cost. Under the pro- 
visions of the Law the project will pay full taxes on 
the present value of land and existing improvements 
but the new buildings will be tax exempt for a period 
of twenty-five years. 

Agreement to finance the 796 dwelling units planned 
tor the project was made by Henry Verdelin, Vice 
President and Manager of Real Estate for Mutual 


December 2, 1946 








ccGy NE OF THE BIGGEST compliments to 
a man’s intelligence is to solicit him for 
life insurance’ (from The Keystone—our 


Philadelphia Agency bulletin) . . . 4 attempts 
to sell daily for 5 days a week, 50 weeks a year, 
means 1,000 tries in a year. And 1,000 selling 
calls should produce 60 to 100 sales for any 
agent. . . . It’s interesting to note that Mr. 
AVERAGE Miaillion-Dollar Producer is 46 
years old, 16 years in the business, has three 
children, sells mostly to men, and sold 100 
policies last year averaging $14,000. . . . The 
App-a-Week man is a top-notch closer because 
he gets so much regular practice at closing. . . . 
Prospec TIP: Contact the friends you have put 
off seeing because they are friends. . .. In 
1850, only 3% of the U.S. population was age 
65 or over. At present, about 7% of the popula- 
tion is in that group. And the Bureau of Census 
estimates that the year 2000 may find as many 
as 13% in the 65-and-over category. . . . Of 
the 47,500 veterans employed to date by the 
life insurance business, 28,000 returned to the 
companies they left to enter service, and 19,500 
were new to the companies employing them. 
. . . Incidentally, we have a new booklet giv- 
ing the latest provisions of National Service 
Life Insurance. If you’d like a copy, address 
your request to our Advertising Department. 
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Opportunity ... 


plus Seeurtty 


Tollica's General Agents are building 


successfully because they can offer 


@ A practical training plant that is de- 


veloping successful agents. 


@ A monthly compensation plan, with a 


liberal agency contract. 


@ A Retirement Plan for agents that is 


second to none. 


Life Insurance in Force, September, 1946, $105,518,142 


Add to these, friendly Home 


Office cooperation, Life policies 


charted road to success. 


/nsurance Company of Amemnca 


nome Orrice: MILWAYU 





Sig: 





xen wis. 








{par and non-par) to fit every 
insurance need from birth, plus a 
modern line of Accident, Health 
and Hospital policies. It is a 







* ACCIDENT + HEALTH * HOSPITAL 




















THERE IS iO 


SUBSTITUTE 


The Manager of each of its fifty-eight 
branch offices located in thirteen states 
and the District of Columbia, where the 
Monumental serves the public and the 
institution of life insurance, was for- 
merly an Agent of the Company. Natu- 
rally, he is thoroughly familiar with and 
has a better understanding of the field 
man's problems and is in a position to 
offer constructive advice and assist- 
ance. As a result of rapid growth and 
its continuing program of expansion, 
this eighty-eight year old company has 
room for more such managerial timber 
in the Agency force. 


MONUMENTAL 


Lie MSURANLE Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


Life after study of the previous successful experience 
of the Amalgamated Housing Corporation projects. 

Of particular interest in the planning of apartments 
for the project is the basic requirement laid down by 
the cooperators that each room within an apartment 
have complete privacy. The preliminary plans have 
been developed along these lines with the foyer occupy- 
ing a central location from which direct access to each 
room is obtained without crossing the living room. 
Such a layout gives the apartment owner greater 
flexibility in its use during the long period of owner- 
ship. 

Room sizes at East River Houses will be generous— 
Living Room, about 220 sq. ft. or 13’ x 17’—Master 
Bedroom, about 175 sq. ft. or 116” x 15’—secondary 
Bedrooms, about 150 sq. ft. or 10’ x 15’—most 
kitchens will be about 125 sq. ft. or 76” x 17’, one- 
half of that area being devoted to dining space. Foyers 
which will range in size from 50 to 130 square feet 
will be placed to permit the use of that area as an 
extension to the living room where desired by the 
owner. A number of the larger apartments will be 
equipped with two baths. 

A unique service will be provided through the loca- 
tion of automatic washing machines on each floor in- 
stead of in the cellar. This facility is provided for the 
particular convenience of mothers with younger children. 
It has the further advantage of reducing the traffic 
demand upon elevators. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Robertson President 


Norman S. Robertson, K. C. of Toronto has been 
elected President of North American Life Assurance 
Company, Toronto, Canada to succeed the late D. E. 
Kilgour. W. M. Anderson, C.B.E., F.A.S., F.A.I.A., 
General Manager of the Company, has been made a 
member of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Robertson is the senior partner of Robertson, 
Fleury and Lane, barristers of Toronto. 

Although the legal profession. was his ultimate choice 
of a career, Mr. Robertson first chose life insurance, 
having a desire to become an actuary. With this in 
mind, he graduated from the University of Toronto in 
Mathematics and Physics and also took some of the 
examinations of the Actuarial Society of America. 
Later, in his special field of corporation and estate law, 
his mathematical training was of great value to himself 
and the corporations which he served both profession- 
ally and as a director. 

Mr. Robertson’s connection with North American 
Life commenced in 1928 when he joined the law firm 
of McMaster, Montgomery and Fleury Company, then 
solicitors for the Company. In the years of close associa- 
tion which followed, he became familiar with many 
phases of the life insurance business and with the 
practices and traditions of North American Life. In 
1941 he was elected a Director of the Company and was 
appointed to the Finance Committee of the Board. 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


New Compensation Plan 


A new plan of compensation for agents of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is provided in an agency contract recently announced 
by the company. Effective Jan. 1, full-time agents will 
have the option of continuing under their present form 
of contract or electing to take the new form which may 
be made immediately effective as to both their outstand- 
ing and future life insurance production, according to 
Grant L. Hill, vice-president and director of agencies. 
The new contract is the result of several years of study 
and research conducted by the company and its general, 
district and special agents’ associations. 

In place of the present nine renewal commissions, the 
new form provides eight vested renewals, after which 
a persistency fee of 60 cents per $1,000 of premium 
paying insurance is provided until the agent reached 
age 65, when the company’s retirement plan becomes 
operative. An agent who elects the new form of con- 
tract for his future production may also make it ef- 
fective on all his outstanding business by waiving any 
ninth renewal commission which would otherwise be 
payable. 

Every year the company will determine the amount 
of each agent’s premium paying insurance in force for 
more than nine years and calculate his persistency fees 
for the ensuing year as a level figure payable monthly. 
The minimum persistency fee is $10 per month, re- 
quiring only $200,000 of such insurance in force. 

A feature of the new plan is that the persistency fees 
will augment the agents’ deposits and company con- 
tributions under the Agents Retirement Plan, which 
became effective on Jan. 1, 1942, thus increasing the 
retirement income available to the agent at age 65. 


PAUL REVERE LIFE 


Absorbs Massachusetts Protective 


An announcement has been made by the Directors 
of The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company and The 
Massachusetts Protective Life Assurance Company, 
both of Worcester, Massachusetts of a merger on 
October 17, 1946 of these two Companies. The con- 
tinuing Company is The Paul Revere Life. 

These two Companies were companion companies in 
the group known as The Massachusetts Protective 
Companies of which the third and oldest Company is 
The Massachusetts Protective Association, Incor- 
porated. 

The Massachusetts Protective Life Assurance Com- 
pany was organized in 1924 and has written life 
insurance only. The Paul Revere Life Insurance Com- 


(Continued on the next page) 




















Dorinc the hard 
years just past we have all learned much 
of one another’s difficulties ... we 
have learned that from understanding 
comes forbearance, and from co-opera- 
tion, a better way of life. May we each 
have a share in fostering the growth of 
this spirit throughout the world. With 
this hope to give a new and deeper 
meaning to the time-hallowed wish . . 


from all of us to all of you 


A Very Merry Chrisimas 
and A Happy New Year 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 

















The Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore’s largest, always 
has upheld this tradition. 
700 comfortable rooms... 
all the facilities and serv- 
ices that travelers expect 
. «and a genuine willing- 
ness to please each guest 
. « - have made it “Host to 
Most Who Visit Baltimore.”’ 











BALTIMORE AT HANOVER ¢ BALTIMORE 3, MD. 














wu OEE TP 0]0]0c0) PAUL REVERE LIFE—Continued 


, Symbol of pany was organized in 1930 and is engaged in the 


business of life insurance and Non-Cancellable acci- 


y | f PROTECTION dent and health insurance. 
At the end of 1945 The Paul Revere Life Insurance 








Company had $65,731,455 of life insurance in force, 

. Life and The Massachusetts Protective Life Assurance Com- 
: , : pany had $52,359,769 of life insurance in force. 

9 Accident / During the year 1945 The Paul Revere Life Insur- 

ance Company wrote $18,236,777 of new insurance 
by Health and The Massachusetts Protective Life Assurance 

*~ Company wrote $5,874,069. 

a Annuities | In general, the agency forces of the two Companies 


have been the same; hence the merger results in no 


Hospitalization change in that respect but does, however, provide op- 


portunities for economy of operation as well as even 





ty . Croup yy” : | more efficient service. 
“dityj 1] } As of the date of the merger the life insurance in 
ait MLL . , ays force in the two Companies will aggregate $140,000,000 
R and new business paid for during the first nine months 
X.. emmsurance of the year by these Companies was approximately 

$25,000,000. 
W. 7. CRANT 
Chairman 
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BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE C0. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, was favorably examined (asso- 
ciation) by the Insurance Departments of Alabama, 
Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, New Mexico, Penn- 
sylvania and Utah as of December 31, 1945, covering 
the period from December 31, 1942, date of previous 
examination. The report of the examiners was essen- 
tially the same as that appearing in Best’s 1946 Life 
Keports. 

















SUBSTANTIAL MUNEY 


to be made even in a 


SECURITY LIFE & ACCIDENT 


small town—through our 
, ; Favorably Examined 
General Agent’s contract 

The Security Life and Accident Company, Denver, 
Colorado, was examined (Association) by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Colorado, Texas and Utah as of 
December 31, 1945, covering the period from Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, date of previous examination. The report 
as determined by the examiners was essentially the same 
as that appearing in Best’s 1946 Life Reports. 


ee 


ee 


Attractive General Agency territory 
open in Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Mis- 


sissippi, Kentucky and Louisiana. 


For further information write ]. DeWitt 
Mills, Superintendent of Agents 


= 


MUTUAL SAVINGS SECURITY MUTUAL 


M/SSOUR/S FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, 






Diabetics Considered 


VMSMTNCE om PaN4 x 


Diabetics between the ages of 25 and 60 will now 
be considered for substandard life insurance by the 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., it was announced in October. 


812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Atten May, President 
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Applicants in the higher income brackets having no 
impairments other than their diabetic condition are ac- 
ceptable for consideration if they have been under con- 
trol and supervision of a physician for three years and 
are free of sugar. 

Minimum issue is $5000 and coverage available in- 
cludes Whole Life Paid Up at 85 and, higher premium 
forms without Term or Family Income rider. The 
Company's special plans are not available. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


Examined 


The Southland Life Insurance Company of Dallas, 
Texas, was examined by the Texas Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31, 1945, covering the period from 
December 31, 1943, date of previous examination. As 
a result of the examination, the assets were reduced by 
$32,012 from $48,927,869 to $48,895,857. Contingency 
reserve was decreased $32,622 from $756,845 to $724,- 
223. 


—— * 


STATE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The’ State Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, was favorably examined (association) by the 
Insurance Departments of California, Mississippi and 
Texas, as of December 31, 1945, covering the period 
from December 31, 1942, date of previous examination. 
Except for a few minor adjustments the report of the 
examiners is essentially the same as that appearing 1n 
Best’s 1946 Life Reports. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, was favorably examined (asso- 
ciation) by the Insurance Departments of California, 
Kentucky and Massachusetts as of December 31, 1945, 
covering the period from December 31, 1942, date of 
previous examination. Due to several minor changes 
(increases and decreases) in non-ledger assets and lia- 
bilities, the surplus was increased by $99,274 from $11,- 
046,951 to $11,146,225 and assets were increased by 
$92,625 from $271,268,316 to $271,360,941. 

It was recommended by the examiners “that con- 
sideration be given to increased rental for space oc- 
cupied by itself and also for rentals received from 
tenants, all of which have remained stationary over a 
very long period.” 


December 2, 1946 






















GLOBE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 


Juvenile Policies our Specialty 


FULL BENEFIT AGE 5 
7 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WM. J. ALEXANDER, Pres. 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS 


TRAVELERS 


Salary Increase 


A ten per cent “‘cost of living” salary increase to all 
employees of The Travelers Insurance Companies, 
Hartford, Conn., drawing $7,500 or less per year and 
for those employed on an hourly basis has been author- 
ized by the Board of Directors, it was announced in 
October by President Jesse W. Randall. 


The increase became effective October 27. In no case, 
however, will the increase exceed $500 per annum. 


Employees on leave of absence or those not on the 
active payroll will receive the increase‘effective as of 
the date of reinstatement to the active payroll. 

In an announcement to the entire Travelers organiza- 
tion in the home office and field, Mr. Randall said the 
increase has been granted, “to assist employees during 
this period of rising costs of living.” 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Washington National Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, was favorably examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Arizona, Delaware, 
Georgia, Illinois and Texas, as of December 31, 1944, 
covering the period from December 31, 1940, date of 
previous examination. The Examiners’ report was 
favorable to the company and was substantially the 
same as that appearing in Best’s 1945 Life Reports and 
since information of a later date is now available, no 
pertinent information is given here. 


























Federal Banking Law Reports 


FOR BANKS LARGE AND SMALL — Here is something 
new, something needed, for everyone responsible for the 
management and direction of banking activities. Here is 
something new indeed, but time-tested, time-proved 

actuality. For Federal Banking Law Reports has stability 
and experience Kehind it, stemming as it does from the 
original reporter in this highly-technical field, first pub- 
lished in 1914. Here.is a swift, authoritative, and continuing 
reporter on the thousand-and-one federal laws controlling 


banks and banking. 
SCOPE OF THE “REPORTS” — Spanning the whole work- 


a-day world of statutes, regulations, rulings,.court..AMd cece 


administrative decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions, 


CCH TOPICAL 


concerning the important federal regulation and control of 
banks and banking. Pertinent full text provisions, forms, 
detailed explanations, editorial comments and suggestions 
make clear exactly what to do, and how and when and why 
to do it in handling every day banking puzzlers under 
federal banking regulation. 

ISSUED WEEKLY — Swift reporting of new develop- 
ments as they “break” is traditional with the “Reports” — 


the editorial aim is “always first with the latest”. 


Write for Complete Details 





OMMERCE) CLEARING; Hoy, se, Ine, Ing 
PUBLISHERS Or TOPICAL LAW SSR NS 


YORK 1 WASHINGTON 4 


c New 
214 ne ‘Gaeeemmane AVE. Empire STATE BLOG. MUNSEY BLOG. 
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THE LEGA IAC 


By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





Insurance Company Held Estopped 

From Asserting Defense That Answers 

in Application Written by Its Agent 
Were Incorrect 


HE insured in making applica- 

tion for a contract of life insur- 
ance revealed to the agent of the 
insurance company the correct an- 
swers to questions contained in the 
application, and the agent, acting 
within the scope of his authority, 
or in the course of his employment, 
filled out the application blank, and 
unknown to the insured, and in the 
absence of circumstances which 
should have aroused his suspicion, 
inserted in the application incorrect 
answers to the questions contained 
therein. The Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma on October 8, 1946, held 
that such knowledge of the agent is 
imputed to the insurance company. 
That if such company thereafter en- 
ters into a contract it is estopped 
from asserting as a defense to a 
claim arising under the policy that 
the answers contained in the written 
application were incorrect. The re- 
sult is the same regardless of the 
ability of the insured to read and 
write, and regardless of the pres- 
ence in the application of restrictive 
provisions limiting the authority of 
the agent. 


The court stated that the well 
established rule is that where a life 
insurance policy provides, as does 
the one in this case, “all statements 
made by the insured shall, in the ab- 
sence of fraud, be deemed repre- 
sentations and not warranties,” the 
statements by the insured in an ap- 
plication therefor are to be construed 
as representations and not warran- 
ties in the absence of fraud, citing 
New York Life Insurance Co. vs. 


December 2, 1946 


Stagg, 95 Okla., 252, 219 Pac. 362, 
and other Oklahoma cases. 

Several cases were cited by the 
insurance company in support of the 
rule that the agent is the agent of the 
insured and not the agent of the 
company, and therefore it is error 
as a matter of law to submit the is- 
sue of fact which would controvert 
the exact statement shown in the ap- 
plication. The court stated that re- 
gardless of the rule in other states 
they have in Oklahoma determined 
this issue to the contrary, citing Na- 
tional Aid Life Ass’n vs. Clinton, 
176 Okla. 372, 55 Pac. (2d) 781, 
in which case the court held that the 
knowledge of the agent is imputed 
to the insurance company and the 
company is estopped from asserting 
as a defense to a claim arising under 
the policy that the answers contained 
in the written application were in- 
correct. Atlas Life Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Chastain, 12 Life Cases, 5 
(para. 504,639). 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 





Insurance Agent Held to be Agent 
of the Insured for the Purpose of 
Transmitting Premium to Company. 


In November, 1944, Frank M. 
Jeckel, duly licensed agent of New 
England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, mailed several thousand 
circulars to prospects for life insur- 
ance. Dr. John A. Lata, a dentist, 
of New York City, responded to 
one of them. On November 14, 
1944, Jeckel called on Dr. Lata at 
his office. Dr. Lata signed Part | 
of the application for a retirement 
income policy in the face amount of 
$10,000, payable in the event of his 
death to his brother as beneficiary. 
Jeckel claimed that he suggested to 
Dr. Lata that he pay the first pre- 
mium at that time so the insurance 
coverage would take effect immedi- 
ately, but Dr. Lata explained that 
he had also applied to the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for 
a policy of life insurance and would 
purchase one and reject the other, 
and that he did not wish to pay the 
premium until he had compared the 
two policies. 

The company’s doctor examined 
Dr. Lata, -who thereupon signed 
Part 2 of the application, which con- 
tained the following question and 
answer : 

“27. What other negotiations for 
Life, Disability Insurance, are 
pending or contemplated ?” 

‘Also application Met. Life. Will 
take one.” 

The policy was delivered to Jeckel 
who left the policy with Dr. Lata 
to look over and compare with the 
Metropolitan policy. He claims he 
did not receive any money, note,or 
check of any kind from Dr: ‘Lata 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


and that he did not take a receipt 
for the policy in accordance with the 
rule contained in the instruction 
book issued to Jeckel by the insur- 
ance company. Jeckel made ‘an-ap- 
pointment by telephone with Dr. 
Lata for January 8. Dr. Lata was 
not there at the hour appointed and 
later on in the day he was informed 
that Dr. Lata was dead. 

The theory of the plaintiff, bene- 
ficiary in the case, was that Dr. 
Lata paid Jeckel the first year’s pre- 
mium on the policy iiut took no re- 
ceipt therefor. Jeckel denied this 
and there was no positive evidence 
that any money was paid. 

The United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New 
York, held: If Dr. Lata paid the 
money to Jecke' without taking a 
receipt therefor he constituted 
Jeckel his agent for the purpose of 
transmitting the money to the com- 
pany or its representative authorized 
to receive payment of the same, cit- 
ing Perry vs. New York Life, 22 
N. Y. S. (2d) 696; Berryhill vs. 
Ellett, 64 Fed. (2d) 253; Gibson vs. 
New York Life, 102 Washington, 
180. 

The court further held that the 
policy was delivered for inspection 
and approval and though no inspec- 
tion receipt was taken as required 
by the company’s rule, the policy 
never took effect. Lata vs. New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
12 Lite Cases, 1 (para. 504,636). 





JANUARY Ist 
iS COMING: 


Standard Life of Indiana, beginning the 
first of the year, will again enlist new 
General Agents. New men can be as- 
sured that there will be no change in 


rates before December 31, 1947. Write — 


-Harnyg VU. Wade 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
+ INDIANAPOLIS .« 





EXPENSE RATIO 
Shows Little Change 


HE ratio of life insurance operat- 

ing expenses to total income in- 
creased slightly in 1945 to 13.7%, 
compared with 13.6% for 1944, it 
is reported by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Except for these two 
years, the 1945 ratio was the lowest 
recorded since 1933, and it was 0.3 
below the average for the ten years 
prior to the war. 

“Rising costs which were experi- 
enced by business generally during 
the past year were naturally reflected 
in the expenses of operation of the 
life insurance business,” the Insti- 
tute commented. “It is significant, 
however, of the persistent efforts of 
the life insurance business to hold 
operating expenses at a minimum, 
that the ratio for the war years was 
below that for the years prior to the 
war. The average for the years 
1942-45 inclusive was 13.7% while 
the average for the ten years prior 
to the war was 14.0%. That may 
not seem like a great margin of dif- 
ference, but applied to total annual 
income of the business, it represents 
a saving in aggregate expenses of 
approximately $20,000,000 = an- 
nually.”’ 

The expense ratios for the past 
14 years are given by the Institute < 
follows: 


1932—14.4% 
1933—13.4% 
1934—13.9% 
1935—14.0% 
1936—13.8% 
1937—14.2% 1944—13.6% 
1938—13.9% 1945—13.7% 
The expense items include: sales 
costs and all agency expenses, all 
home office salaries, medical fees, 
rents, printing, postage and other 
management expenses. 


a 


S 


1939—14.0% 
1940—13.9% 
1941—14.0% 
1942—13.9% 
1943—13.6% 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, December 9-I!, Commodore 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel, De- 
cember I0-I!, Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, N. Y. 

Institute of Life Insurance, December !!, 
Waldorf Astoria, New York, N. Y. 

Life Insurance Association of America, De- 
cember 12, 13, Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, N. Y. 
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ACTUARIAL 


Immediate Payment of Claims and 


Minimized Deductions for Unpaid Premiums 


HEORETICALLY, according to 
The actuarial formulas generally 
in use, life insurance is a contract 
renewable for a complete year at a 
time. Yet for many years semi- 
annual, quarterly and even monthly 
instalments of premium have been 
acceptable and cash values pro-rated 
accordingly. Theoretically, also, 
death claims should not be paid until 
the end of the policy year of death. 
Yet practice for many years has ig- 
nored theory in this regard, and 
claims are promptly paid with con- 
sequent loss of interest to the com- 
pany. 

Theoretically, again, premiums 
are collectable to the end of the 
policy year of death but not until 
recent years has practice begun to 
modify theory in this regard. Even 
today many companies seem to de- 
duct from the claim any unpaid in- 
stalments necessary to complete 
premiums to the end of the policy 
year of death. 


Intention of Article 


It is the intention of this article 
to deal with recent actuarial develop- 
ments connected with immediate 
payment of claims and with mini- 
mizing, as far as practicable, the 
deducting of premiums in claim 
settlements. 

There is, in The Record of the 
American Institute of Actuaries for 
June, 1946, a little paper packed 
tull of thoughts on proper provision 
for prompt payment of claims and 
waiver of premiums beyond the 
policy month of death. The author. 
Mr. Elgin G. Fassel, President of 
the Institute, deals with these sub- 
jects from both a practical and ac- 
tuarial standpoint. 

In the introduction to his paper 
Mr. Fassel refers to the rapidly ap- 
proaching date, namely January 1, 
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1948, when in many states the new 
Commissioners (CSO) Mortality 
Table will become mandatory re- 
garding new business. ‘Many of- 
fices,’ says Mr. Fassel, “are now 
wrestling with the problems that ac- 
company so fundamental a change.” 
Further he remarks, “In preparing 
to move new policy issues to a new 
reserve basis, actuaries are at this 
time giving thought to the practica- 
bility of (a) the apportionable pre- 
mium and (b) formal recognition 
of the fact that claims are paid 
promptly after death.” 

The expression “formal recogni- 
tion” should be noted because for 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Flas authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


many years the companies have been 


vying with one another in_ the 
promptness of their claim settle- 


ments. Yet, generally speaking, no 
definite mathematical or formal pro- 
vision has been made in either pre- 
mium or reserve for the immediate 
settlement of the death claim. And 
no Insurance Department, so far as 
we know, has ever insisted upon a 
special reserve. 

Somewhat over a year ago, when 
the first major company adopted the 
CSO Table, actuaries were much 
interested to note that it had given 
“formal recognition” in its pre- 
miums and reserves, both to im- 
mediate payment of death claims 
and waiver or refund of premium 
beyond the policy month of death. 


What Is Involved? 


Now, what is actuarially involved, 
first, in the immediate payment of 
death claims, and second, in the 
waiver or refund of premiums be- 
yond the end of the policy month 
of death? 

In connection with the first, it has 
already been mentioned that, ac- 
tuarial calculations assume claims to 
occur or be paid at the end of the 
policy year of death. This has been 
the actuarial assumption in_tradi- 
tional life insurance for more than 
a hundred years, as is borne out by 
the following quotation from “Jones 
on Annuities,” published in 1843, 
namely, 
~ in determining the values 
of assurances, it 1s assumed in 
making the calculations, that the 
money is payable, not at the exact 
time of the failure of existence, 
but at the end of the year in which 
the failure of the particular life 
or lives shall take place.”’ 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued 


This actuarial assumption, of course, 
involves or implies the loss of a 
half year’s interest in the year of 
death when claims are paid 
promptly. 

Back in 1926, say, when the com- 
panies were earning in the neighbor- 
hood of 5% interest, and making 
their calculations on a 3% or 3%2% 
basis, they had little trouble in ab- 
sorbing the loss of 114%4% or 134% 
in the one policy year in which the 
claim occurred. But nowadays, with 


earned interest down to not much 
over 3%, even several years ac- 
cumulation of surplus interest may 
barely suffice to absorb a loss of 
1’24% although in just one year. 
Thus we see that with fair surplus 
interest available the old actuarial 
assumption worked very well even 
although claims had come to be paid 
immediately upon receipt of “due 
proof of death” and no special pro- 
vision in premiums or reserves had 
been made. 

Of course, by the recent lowering 
of interest assumptions in reserves 














We don’t find it difficult to put ourselves in 
the place of our agents. Many of us; execu- 
tives, supervisors and office workers have sold 
in the field or worked with agents. New men 
being groomed in the home office will sell in 
the field before assuming responsible jobs here. 
We appreciate the importance of the agent and 
we insist that our staff keep informed of his 
problems so that we can help him more eff- 
ciently. That’s our most important job. 
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and premiums to 2%4%, 2%4%, or 
perhaps even 2%, the companies are 
again, as regards new business at 
least, probably going to earn interest 
margins by means of which they 
will be able without difficulty to 
absorb the loss of the half year’s in- 
terest. 

It might be a pity if the compa- 
nies had to complicate their reserve 
and non-forfeiture calculations by 
making a definite actuarial addition 
to premiums and reserves in order 
to provide for immediate payment 
of claims. The addition, of course, 
if premiums and reserves were cal- 
culated on a 3% basis, would ap- 
proximate 142% corresponding to 
$15 a $1,000 of insurance. In other 
words, we would insure the man 
technically for $1,015 while the 
policy would read for $1,000. 


Public Opinion 


The force of public opinion and 
competition made it necessary to pay 
death claims promptly in spite of 
the formula and thus relax the 
traditional system. Strange that this 
was done without extra reserves be- 
ing required. Yet none of the com- 
panies, so far as we know, went 
broke by it. Perhaps it helped them 
by gaining good will, something our 
formulas do not allow for. But now 
that the surplus interest has gone so 
far down we may possibly need to 
provide for prompt payment in the 
formula. 

It seems rather strange that pub- 
lic opinion and especially agency 
pressure should not before this have 
demanded the elimination of ‘“‘de- 
ferred premium” deductions. Per- 
haps agents did not realize that all 
that was necessary was a change in 
the formula or the diverting of some 
more surplus interest. 


Refund of Premium 


And so we now come to the sec- 
ond question under consideration— 
namely, waiver or refund ‘cf pre- 
mium beyond the end of the policy 
month of death. Under the long 
established plan of life insurance, 
which we shall call traditional, pre- 
miums are always on an annual basis 
even although collected semi-an- 
nually, quarterly or even monthly. 
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Thus in any policy year, if the 
annual premium is not paid in full 
at the beginning of the year, the 
delayed instalments are in the nature 
of a loan to the policyholder and 
must be deducted in the event of a 
claim. These instalments, of course, 
contain a charge for interest and 
for the expense of more frequent 
collections, but they do not contain 
the necessary charge for insuring 
the waiver of any unpaid instalments 
in the year of death. If they con- 
tained such a charge they would 
become “true premiums” (not just 
instalments of annual premiums), 
and if monthly, for example, the 
policy and all its calculations would 
be on a monthly instead of on an 
annual basis. 

When premiums are _ payable 
monthly, on the average 6% months 
premiums will have been collected 
and 5144 months will have to be 
waived or refunded in the policy 
year of death. The ratio of 5% 
months to 12 months is .46; there- 
fore, about 46% of an annual pre- 
mium should be added to the sum 
insured. 


Good Will 
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FROM 
THE COACH 


downs. 


The wily football mentor has a play 
for every situation. His team gains 
yardage by plunging, passing, kicking 
and running the ends. He knows it 
takes not one but a combination of 
well-coordinated plays to score touch- 


So, take a sales tip from the coach. 
For a winning combination in the field, 
use all the coverages that meet the varied 
needs of your clients and prospects. 
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public relations. 


The old actuaries of bygone years 
did not seem to be much concerned 
in avoiding disappointment or irrita- 
tion to the beneficiary. Premiums 
were calculated on the annual basis ; 
they had to be collected on that 
basis, and that was that! 

The actuarial text books, even 
those of last century, contain formu- 
las for true monthly or even true 
daily premiums, yet still it has been 
considered desirable and convenient 
to treat the policy as a year by year 
contract and base premiums accord- 
ingly. This, in spite of the fact that 
deduction of unpaid “instalments’’ 
of premium from the death claim 
has caused sadness of the heart to 
the beneficiary, sometimes amount- 
ing to belligerency. 
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The writer had recently brought 
to his attention a death claim 1in- 
volving two policies, one a group 
and the other a regular individual 
policy. The group claim, because 
of its monthly basis, was paid with- 
out deduction ; the individual policy, 
because of its yearly basis, had a 
premium deduction and the widow 
put up a “‘holler.” 


We have to remember that we are 
paying “emergency money” to the 
beneficiary, usually a widow, essen- 
tially a different kind of money from 
the more “care-free” money paid by 
the living policyholder in his pre- 
mium. A small deduction may mean 
a lot to her. 


Descending from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, we think of the comic 
picture of Smith forced by waning 
prosperity to don, with woe-begone 
expression, a cast-off suit from his 
closet, and the change in his expres- 
sion on finding a ten dollar bill, 
from his care-free days, in the waist- 
coat pocket. Such is the value and 
mental tonic of emergency money. 

Of course it must be clearly un- 
derstood that where the calculations 
have been made for premiums on 
an annual basis, the premium is 
made to cover the risk of death for 
an entire year, not just for one 
month of the year. When premiums 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued 


are worked out for insurance on a 
true monthly basis they are some- 
what higher than premiums on a 
yearly basis. In other words, 12 of 
these monthly premiums would be a 
little larger than the one annual 
premium, not only on account of 
the interest lost by the premium not 
arriving in one lump sum at the 
beginning of the policy year, and 
added expense of more frequent col- 
lections, but also on account of the 
chance, which of course has a value, 
that the company will not receive the 


whole of the year’s premium in the 
year of death. 

An increase of premium by one 
company to cover the cost of waiv- 
ing premiums beyond the _ policy 
month of death might lead to unfair 
comparison with the premium of an- 
other company which required pay- 
ment of the full annual premium 
for the year of death. 


Procedures 
There appear to be at least four 


possible methods of providing 
waiver of semi-annual, quarterly or 
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monthly premiums yet to come due 
in the policy year of death, as fol- 
lows: 

1. A correct technical method is 
to consider the amount insured as 
increased by approximately 46% of 
the annual premium, and increase 
the premiums and reserves for the 
policy accordingly. This method 
provides for waiver or refund of 
premiums beyond the end of the 
policy month of death. 

2. Add a special charge to each 
semi-annual, quarterly or monthly 
premium, as the case may be. This 
means that in the case of semi-an- 
nual premiums approximately the 
equivalent of 25% of an annual pre- 
mium has to be added to the amount 
insured. In the case of quarterly 
premiums, approximately 37'4%4% of 
an annual premium; and in the’ case 
of monthly premiums, approxi- 
mately 46%. As the extra charge is 
in the form of a level additional 
premium, while the waiver of pre- 
mium risk increases with the age of 
the insured, a small reserve will 
technically be required to be set up. 
The question naturally arises, how 
will this additional reserve be 
treated under the Guertin Legisla- 
tion? Will it affect cash and non- 
forfeiture values? 

3. A method suggested by Mr. 
l‘assel in his paper heretofore re- 
ferred to is to take care of the 
cost of waiving or refunding pre- 
miums beyond the end of the policy 
month of death by deductions from 
policyholders annual dividends. He 
also suggests that the loss of inter- 
est due to immediate payment of 
claims be also charged through the 
dividends. It will be recognized that 
this method does not disturb the 
regular or traditional reserves based 
upon the assumptions that premiums 
are paid annually and claims are 
paid at the end of the policy year 
of death. 

4. Another method might be to 
treat a certain portion of the inter- 
est earned by the company on the 
regular reserve as an increasing pre- 
mium to take care of the increasing 
mortality risk of waiving or refund- 
ing premiums in the policy year of 
death. For example, if a company 
calculated its regular premiums and 
reserves on a 2.50% interest basis, 
it might assume, say, a 2.65% basis 
using the .15% for the purpose of 
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covering cost of waiving premiums 
beyond the policy month of death. 
This method would probably be 
suitable for Ordinary Life and 
higher priced policies where the re- 
serves grow steadily and where the 
i5¢ per $100 of interest on same 
would provide a suitable increasing 
premium. This plan might work 
well for non-participating insurance, 
apart from term insurance to which 
we shall refer later on. It has also 
to be remembered that commissions 
and other expenses may tend to de- 
crease as the policy gets older, thus 
possibly also helping to meet the in- 
creasing cost of waiving premiums 
beyond the policy month of death. 


Term Insurance 


We mentioned that, in the case of 
term insurance, waiver of deferred 
premiums in the policy year of death 
could not be taken care of by sur- 
plus interest on the regular reserve. 
But the waiver of term premiums 
does not, as a rule, impose such a 
strain on the company owing to the 
low rate of premium per $1,000. 
Then, also, in well conducted term 
insurance business, mortality saving 
is likely to be much greater in pro- 
portion to the premium, and this 
might help to absorb the cost of the 
waiver of premiums beyond the 
month of death. 

There are a number of other 
points, but we must close this article 
as it is already getting too long. We 
are not suggesting that companies 
should, on old business, begin to 
waive deferred instalments of pre- 
mium in the year of death although 
it would seem that some could do 
so, adopting Mr. Fassel’s method. 
The idea is rather to make provision 
in some way for such waiver at the 
time rates and reserves are swung 
over to the CSO Table. This thought 
is only put forward as a respectful 
suggestion. 

Of course, there is no question 
about the. propriety of deducting 
premiums actually overdue, such as 
those due but not paid when death 
happens within the grace period. 
jut if the man has the “luck” to 
have extended insurance and run 
over the grace period, even such a 
premium will not be deducted. 
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A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


and tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans. and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


Life insurance. 


Upon the execution of this three-fold 
responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow's career life underwriters. 
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TIME FOR A CHANGE 


tention. 


NE of the qualifications for a 1. Save money for the insured. 
good prospect is that he should 2. Save the agent’s time and effort 
“be able to pay.” The same thing in guarding against lapse. 
is true for a prospective change from 3. Pay the agent full commissions 
a quarterly premium payment to a —immediately and without the 
higher form. At the present time lapse hazard. 
there is more money in the pockets 4. Fortify the policy against future 
of the majority of policyholders than depression days. 
there has been for a long while 5. Save the time of the clerk in your 
and the situation was probably never agency office. 
more favorable or deserving of at- 6. Cut agency expense by decreas- 
ing collection frequency. 
very change in the direction of 7. Save Home Office clerical effort 


an annual premium collection will— 


in Hartford—ConM uT opics. 
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LIFE PREMIUMS 


American families are using ap- 
proximately 3.3 per cent of the na- 
tional income for family protection 
through life insurance and an- 
nuities, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. This is indicated by 
the current flow of premium pay- 
ments which are running at the 
annual rate of $5,500,000,000. The 
protection provided by these pre- 
miums is now in excess of $160,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance, supple- 
mented by annuities which represent 
annual income of $866,000,000. In 
1945, the total of premiums was 
$5,249,000,000. 

“The total of funds used by the 
American people for life insurance 
protection has increased over the 
past 50 years as their income has 
risen,” the Institute said. “National 
income has grown from $13,000,- 
000,000 to $161,000,000,000 in this 
half century and in the same period, 
the aggregate of premiums put into 
life insurance has increased from 
about a quarter of a billion dollars 
to $5,500,000,000 annually. The 
life insurance protection provided 
has grown from $6,000,000,000 to 


the $163,000,000,000 reported at 
midyear. 

“The portion of national income 
used for life insurance as owner- 
ship has broadened and average 
protection has increased, has risen 
from an average of 2.3% for the 
first 25 years of the half century, 
to an average of 4.7% for the sec- 
ond 25 years. In this period, the 
average per family put into life in- 
surance rose from $20 in 1900 to 


$140 in 1945. 
Ratio Below Pre-War 


“The current ratio of premiums 
to income is only 3.3%, compared 
with an average of 5.5% for the five 
years prior to the war and 8.8% in 
1932, when national income was at 
the low point of the depression of 
the *30s. In years of sharply cur- 
tailed income, the percentage of in- 
come going into premiums may rise, 
even though.the premium aggregate 
does not increase, and in years of 
record income, the ratio may de- 
cline at the same time that premium 
aggregates gain. 





“It is significant, however, that 
the funds used by the American 
people to maintain their life insur- 
ance protection have shown a high 
degree of persistence and _ stability 
in bad years as well as good. In 
only three years of the past 50, 
specifically in 1932-33 and 1936, 
have aggregate premiums declined. 
In 1933, when the premium total 
was 9% below the previous peak of 
1931, national income was almost 
50% below its previous peak. In 


1936, the premium aggregate de- 


clined only % of 1%. During all 
other depression years of the half 
century, the total of premiums paid 
not only held firm, but showed some 
increase. 

“Through this persistency in keep- 
ing up their life insurance, American 
policyholders have made an added 
contribution, via their policy funds, 
to the stabilizing effect of life in- 
surance on the national economy. A 
large part of their premiums goes 
into the funds held for policy re- 
serves and these reserve funds rep- 
resent the greater part of the .in- 
vested assets of life insurance.” 
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INDUSTRIAL 


\ THIS concluding article of this 

series | would like to review briefly 
and perhaps emphasize some of the 
thoughts | have tried to develop. 

In the first article we discussed the 
industrial business, and now that al- 
most a year has passed, the last re- 
ports | have show industrial in- 
surance has made a substantial gain 
in 1946. This is as it should be be- 
cause there is a definite need for in- 
surance on a weekly premium basis, 
as the thousands of claims paid this 
year proves. 


Talk to Buyer 


In February we emphasized first 
interview selling, and I would like to 
say again that this is important be- 
cause of the time element. As I said 
then, it is necessary to be sure that 
you are interviewing the buyer of 
the insurance in the home before 
you try to make the sale, and if you 
do this there will not be many cases 
where it is necessary to make a call 
hack to make the sale. Many of us, 
[ am sure, can improve our sales 
record by being more determined in 
ascertaining who the buyer of the 
industrial insurance is in the home. 

In March it was persistency. I 
suppose all life insurance companies 
have spent more time on persistency 
the last fifteen years than ever in 
their history. It has developed that 
the proper selection of business is a 
“must.” 

That industrial insurance should 
only be placed where there is a need. 
That men should canvass in the best 
part of their debits. That they 
should concentrate their best efforts 
in their territory, because they can 
not take care of scattered business. 
There must be regularity in collect- 
ing and real activity when a policy- 
holder shows lack of interest in not 
paying their premiums. All this 
adds up to a persistency to the busi- 
ness on your book. 
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1946 Ju Reuiew 


by WIMMER W. RESLER 


In April we discussed the first 
year man. Some records that I have 
seen show first year men are leading 
their districts. Many of these are 
veterans who have entered the life 
insurance business and know the 
value of life insurance. They have 
found that they can have a real in- 
come from selling industrial life in- 
surance of good quality and are try- 
ing to make up for the time they lost 
while they were in military service 
and many of them are doing that. 
The so-called “new” man is no 
longer new after a week or two. 
Many of them start off in high gear. 


Markets Expanding 


In May it was markets. The mar- 
ket for industrial insurance which is 
proved by results this year is greater 
than ever. This immediate clean-up 





Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375,000; arrears 
average 7%—-l0%; yearly collection percent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a “Trustee” arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 
writers’ association. 


fund is desirable. The fact that 
there are no ratings because of occu- 
pation and a very liberal disability in 
accidental death benefits makes for 
a good market. There is also the 
inexhaustible market for children’s 
insurance. 


In. June there was a day on the 
debit. In this article it was empha- 
sized how important it was to really 
spend a day on the debit and to start 
early in the morning. A cheerful 
disposition is most important. Most 
people have troubles of their own 
and do not appreciate a gloomy life 
insurance man calling at their home. 
It may have to be almost an “act” 
on your part, but it is necessary to 
be cheerful as you go among the 
people. 

In July it was business in new 
homes. Unless new homes are 
added, a debit will stagnate. It is 
like a stream of water. Every man 
in our business should like people 
and should like to meet new people. 
It isn’t necessary to go among 
strangers because you spend most 
of your time in the neighborhood in 
which you work. You see these 
people in the stores and other busi- 
ness houses of your territory. You 
collect next door or maybe down- 
stairs from where they live. You 
owe it to them to give them a call 
and explain your life insurance prop- 
osition to them. You will find an in- 
surance need in most of these homes. 
As a prominent insurance executive 
said, “The most successful life in- 
surance men of the future will be 
the best canvassers.”’ 


Managing 


August we discussed being your 
own credit manager. There is no one 
to do this work for you nor could 
anyone do it as well as you. You 
are in close contact with the people 
in your territory. Any information 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Industrial— Continued 


you desire about them is readily 
available and we all agree that it 
is folly to send in an application for 
insurance unless you are certain in 
your own mind that the people are 
capable and have the stability to keep 
the insurance in force. 

In September it was the impor- 
tance of a good memory. This 
thought may have been vague to 
some who read this article, but call 
it what you will, it is a most impor- 
tant part of your public relations 
program to remember things about 
the people with whom you do busi- 
ness. They feel that your interest is 


‘\ 


LL 


personal when you discuss with 
them such things as graduations and 
weddings. Tell the young men and 
young women as they grow up of 
little incidents that you remember in 
their childhood. Of course all of 
this is based upon a man being per- 
manent in this work and being well 
established on his debit. 


Start Early 


In October a week's work was 
outlined, where the need was shown 
in each case where the insurance was 
sold. This wasn’t an outstanding 
week but it was a typical one. Be 
a man who starts out to produce 
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A Definite Goal 


A Smooth Track 


THE GOAL...“Pacific Mutual... a company in which 
every Agent and every General Agent is an improving 
individual; selling Life and Disability Insurance pur- 
posefully, to fit the needs of his clients; making an ade- 


quate living, and representing his business with dignity; - 
a credit to himself, his agency, his company and the 
institution of Life Insurance.” 


THE TRACK... Acomplete training program, develop- 
ing each successive step in an organized merchandising 


A complete range of personal coverage to sell. 
A complete basic protection package—the “New and 


*from the Statement of Objectives, co-operative inspiration of 


Pacific Mutual field and home office. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
LIFE e ACCIDENT & HEALTH « ANNUITIES * GROUP 
“NEW AND UNUSUAL SAVINGS PLAN” 


successful field men 
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every day. If you will recall, this 
man wrote some of this business on 
a new home canvass. The balance 
of the sales were made by contacting 
the buyer, establishing the need and 
selling insurance to take care of it. 
The purpose of this article was to 
outline the results of an actual week 
in the industrial field. 

In November our article dealt 
with our importance to one another. 
It is more or less an obligation to 
encourage the men with whom you 
work. From this you get the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have 
contributed to the success of an as- 
sociate in the business. It is a good 
policy in our work to keep in mind 
that our conduct may influence the 
other fellow, so let it be for good. 

In conclusion, I would like to em- 
phasize the great opportunity that 
the industrial man has to write ordi- 
nary insurance. The records of all 
companies prove that the men en- 
gaged with a combination company 
will do an outstanding business in 
the ordinary department, both in 
the number of sales and the size of 
the policies, and this is easily under- 
stood when you consider a great 
source of prospects available from 
the constant contact with these 
hundreds of homes and_ business 
houses. 

Many say and I agree with them 
that we are entering upon a new 
era in our life insurance work. We 
need but to accept our work as pro- 
fessional men, then we can accom- 
plish what our ability and industry 
merit. 


"PACKAGE MORTGAGE" 
Data Available 


The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in \Washington, D. C., has 
compiled a list of selected references 
concerning ““The Package Mort- 
gage.” Through this listing, any one 
interested in this particular field of 
investment will be able to find refer- 
ences to practically everything that 
has been written concerning “The 
Package Mortgage.” 

The pamphlet is free and inquiries 
for same should be directed to Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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PUBLICITY 


ARKING the first use by the 

business of the comic. strip 
technique as a medium for telling 
the story of life insurance, a new, 
sixteen page, 4 color booklet “The 
Man Who Runs Interference” has 
been published and is now being dis- 
tributed by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 

The story tells of two young men 
who are classmates at Midwestern 
University and spark plugs on the 
football beam-——one a back, and the 
other running interference for him. 
Upon graduation, the back goes into 
civil engineering, and Dick Temple, 
his pal, becomes a life insurance 
agent. In developing the story of 
Dick Temple’s career, the booklet 
brings in much information about 
life insurance without impairing the 
story interest. 


Large Readership 


Prepared under the supervision of 
Rk. Wilfred Kelsey, Director of the 
Institute’s Educational Division, the 
hooklet has been produced as a 
means of building an interest in and 
better understanding of life insur- 
ance on the part of the many thou- 
sands of teen age youth, and adults 
too, who are readers of the comic 
books and newspaper comic strips. 
A survey by the Market Research 
Company of America on the reading 
of comic books throughout the coun- 
try shows that comic books have as 
large, if not a larger, public than 
have the comic pages of newspapers, 
a public estimated at seventy million. 


First Use 


Although the life insurance busi- 
ness has never before made use of 
this medium for telling its story, 
the comic strip technique has been 
successfully used by many other 
lines of business and by nationally 
known business corporations, such 
as American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, Standard Oil, General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, Thom McAn 
Shoes, and many others. They have 
used comics as a means of telling 
the story of their business to their 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING! 


Have you ever seen an insurance salesman 
who had something truly desirable to offer 
his prospects. Something new and differ- 
ent in the form of life insurance? 


lf you have, then you've probably seen : 
the men of Anico. They're naturally keyed “ 
up to a high selling tempo, because men - 
of Anico are also building a bright new 
future for themselves. 


Here's an opportunity for you to look 
towards a secure, prosperous future with 
a 40 year service company behind you. 
Write or telephone Anico today! 







Amertcan National 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. L. Moody, Jr., President 

















‘$1,450,000,000 
NSURANCE IN FORCE 
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customers and also as a means of 
providing information for class- 
room use in the schools. 

‘Progressive educators are ex- 
perimenting with the use of comics 
in the classrooms as supplementary 
teaching material,” Mr. Kelsey said. 
‘Tests have been made which show 
that pupils who use comic books as 
a means of supplementing the in- 
formation contained in the regular 
classroom textbooks have a_ better 
retention of the information thereby 
gained, than those pupils who use 
the textbooks alone. Even the Sun- 
day Schools are using comic books, 
a number of Bible stories having 
been put in pictures for this pur- 
pose. 

In publishing “The Man Who 
Runs Interference” the Institute has 
two channels of distribution in mind. 
It is offering the booklet to the life 


insurance companies for distribu- 
tion by agents to the teen age chil- 
dren of prospects and clients. In 
addition, it is making the booklet 
available to the schools as orienta- 
tion material in connection with 
study units on life insurance. The 
Institute has arranged to have a 
teacher's guide prepared to go with 
the comic booklet by Professor 
Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Professor of 
Education at New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Education. Dr. 
Zorbaugh is perhaps the outstanding 
authority in the United States on 
the use of comics as an educational 
medium. 

[f the Institute receives a favor- 
able response to this first booklet, it 
plans to produce additional booklets 
because it feels that comics offer a 
valuable means of popularizing life 
insurance information. 
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Twenty years ago Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company asked itself this 
question: 





“If stock companies can safely sell life insurance at much lower 
initial premiums than the mutual companies and at the sametime 
pay large dividends to their stockholders, why should not mutual 
life insurance companies reduce their premiums to the level of 
the stock companies and return to their policyholders the profits 
that in stock life insurance companies go to the stockholders?” 








Acacia Mutual decided that this could safely be done and for the best interest 
of all policyholders it should be done. Accordingly, twenty years ago, it feduced 
its premiums to the level of the stock companies — lower than the rates of any 
other mutual company — and since that time it has made no estimate of divi- 
dends nor permitted their use by its field men. 


The following record proves the soundness of our conclusion: 


ACACIA. ASKED Why.” 








| ACACIA MUTUAL’S 20 YEAR RECORD 
1926 1946 Increase 
April Ist April Ist Amount Percent 
Insurancein Force. . . + « $201,000,000 $ 661,400,000 $ 460,400,000 229% 
nde ee a lens 16,400,000 148,700,000 132,300,000 806% 
Surplus. 2. » © e© © @ @ @ 1,150,000 6,750,000 5,600,000 487% 
Policies in Force .. . « «+ 100,500 206,500 106,000 105% 








In addition, Acacia Mutual paid to its policyholders and beneficiaries during 
this twenty-year period a total of $104,200,000, including more than 15 million 
dollars representing dividend payments. 


During this period had the other mutual companies sold their ordinary life 
insurance THE ACACIA WAY, their policyholders would have been saved 
in first year premiums alone $550,000,000 and at the same time they would 
have been saved the disappointment inherent in dividend estimates. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


William Montgomery, President 
Washington 1, D.C. 
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ESTATES and TAXES 


NE of the most confusing 

aspects of the Federal Estate 
Tax Law entails the basic estate tax. 
In thinking in terms of Federal 
estate taxes, the average taxpayer 
contemplates a fixed tax law and a 
single set of tax rates which will 
pertain to his estate at death. He 
concludes, therefore, that all his 
executor or counsel need do is to 
refer to the law and compute the 
taxes under the statutory rates 
which apply to his size estate. 

The general conception of the 
Estate Tax law, however, is an er- 
roneous one. The fact is that while 
we have had Federal estate taxes 
since the year 1916, there have been 
a number of changes in the law since 
that date. The earlier tax law, which 
for a number of years comprised 
the principal estate tax act, was 
that of the Revenue Act of 1926. 
With the imposition of a super tax, 
however, with the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1932, the 1926 law 
became commonly known as “The 
Basic Estate Tax Act” or “Basic 
Estate Tax Law.” While the 1932 
law superimposed higher rates and 
a different exemption than the one 
under the 1926 law, yet the 1926 
Act still comprises a part of the 
federal Estate Tax law. Thus, in 
ascertaining one’s Federal estate 
taxes today, we must look first to 
the Basic Estate Tax Act of 1926, 
and then to the 1932 Act which im- 
poses the additional taxes. 


More Changes 


With respect to the 1932 Act, the 
tax rates were increased as of Sep- 
tember 20, 1941. This came about 
as a result of the new rates pre- 
scribed by Section 935 of the Code, 
amending Section 401 of the 1941 
Revenue Act. The new rates apply 
to the estates of decedents dying 
after September 20, 1941. 
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Basic Estate Tar 


by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


In addition to the increased rates, 
still other changes were made by the 
1942 Revenue Act enacted on Octo- 
ber 21, 1942, applying to all de- 
cedents dying after that date. The 
rates were not changed by the 1942 
Act, but the exemption, as well as 
other phases of law, were revised. 


Basic Estate Tax Computation 


Assume that Mr. H. dies, leaving 
a $200,000 gross taxable estate to- 
day. What are the steps in com- 
puting the Federal taxes due from 
his estate? In what regard is it 
essential to consider the basic estate 
tax? 


Responding to the foregoing ques- 
tions, it is to be pointed out that in 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law is chairman, Committee 
on Federal Taxation, New Jersey State Bar 
Association; Special Tax Lecturer, Practicing 
Law Institute, New York University, Rhode 
Island State College and the University of 
Miami. He has written extensively on taxes 
for law journals and on occasion some of 
these articles have been reprinted in this 
magazine. 


any calculation of the Federal 
Estate Taxes, resort must first be 
had to the Basic Estate Tax Act 
of 1926. At the outset, the basic 
tax calculation is required. Step 
No. 1 demands that consideration 
be given to the specific exemption of 
$100,000 allowed under Section 812 
of the Internal Revenue Code. All 
claims against the estate, last debts, 
funeral expenses, administration 
costs, legal fees and charitable be- 
quests are then deducted. Upon 
thus determining the decedent’s net 
estate reference is then made to the 
basic estate tax rates under Section 
810 of the Code. These rates, which 
vary ‘from a 1% tax on the first 
$50,000 of the net taxable estate 
to a 20% tax on an estate of 10 
million dollars or in excess thereof, 
are now applied. 


Under the 1926 Act, a Basic Tax 
Credit was provided. By virtue of 
this credit, a deduction is permitted 
for Federal Estate Tax purposes in 
a maximum amount of 80% of the 
Basic Estate Tax, to an estate of a 
decedent on the assumption that as 
much as this 80% may be required 
in the form of inheritance taxes by 
the State or possession in which the 
decedent died domiciled. 


Illustration 


Gross amount of estate ...... $400,000 
Specific exemption 

(under a_ Basic 

Estate Tax Law) $100,000 


Funeral expenses, last 
debts, claims against 


the estate (esti- 

I a oa gardens 30,000 
Executor’s commis- 

sions and counsel 

fees (estimated) .. 17,000 
Charitable bequests . 3,000 





Total of specific exemption and x 
EE Sudeadanweeseous 150,000 





Net amount of the estate for ; 
Basic Estate Tax purposes $250,000 
(Continued on the next page) 








Estates and Taxes—Continued 


Basic Tax Rates Applied : 
On $200,000 ....... $4, 
Next 50,000 @4% .. 2,000 





Gross Basic Estate 





RE ee $6,500 
Basic Estate Tax Credit: 
(80% otf Gross Basic 

Estate Tax), or .. 5,200 
Net Basic Estate Tax $1,300 


Contrasted with Later Law 


There are several pertinent ob- 
servations that can be made from the 
above computations in light of the 
super tax imposed under the 1932 
Act, as increased under the 1941 
Law. They are as follows: 

First, the specific exemption is 
$100,000. This is no longer true, 
for under Section 935, as amended 
by the 1942 Revenue Act, the over- 
all specific exemption, inclusive of 
life insurance, is now $60,000. 

Secondly, the rates under the 
Basic Tax Act are much lower, run- 
ning from 1 to 20% on estates from 
$50,000 to those of 10 millions, or 
more, while the increased rates vary 
from 3% on the first $5,000 to 77% 
on an estate of, or in excess of 10 
million dollars. 


Finally, the 80% estate tax credit 
applies only in the Basic Estate Tax 
computation, and not to the entire 
Federal estate tax computation. 


In effect, actually, the only rea- 
sonable justification the 1926 Basic 
Estate Tax law has for its continued 
existence is to enable a determina- 
tion of the credit to be allowed for 
State inheritance taxes. Such a 
situation is hardly warranted in view 
of the confusion which it invites. 
An equitable tax credit for inherit- 
ance taxes paid to a particular state 
or a possession of the United States, 
could certainly be provided in a 
much simpler manner, at less ad- 
ministrative cost and without any 
loss in income to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The super tax imposed by the 
1932 Act, the increased rates under 
the 1941 Law, and the pertinent im- 
portant changes introduced with the 
passage of the 1942 Revenue Act 
demand full discussion and illustra- 
tion. To this end, the application 
of the Basic Estate Tax credit, as it 
prevails today, and serves in the 
ultimate computation of the net 
Federal Estate tax due, from a given 
estate, will be reviewed in the next 
issue. 
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LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


announces a new General 
Agent’s contract that provides— 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 


Liberal First Year Commissions, 


office allowance,- 

Advance Commission Plan for Agents 
Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 
Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
lowa, Nebraska, Ohio and Tennessee. 


} 
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XMAS PRESENT 
T WAS during the 1840's that 


the early group of American 
life insurance companies were or- 
ganized. And it was during the 
1840's that Charles Dickens was 
writing his Christmas stories that 
so encouraged the rise of the Christ- 
mas spirit in England and America. 

On December 22, 1849, John W. 
Hornor, the founder and secretary 
of the Penn Mutual, working in 
our little office at No. 91 Walnut 
Street in Philadelphia was visited 
by a messenger bearing this letter :— 

‘Dear Sir: I want to make Adde a 
Christmas present of a policy of 
Insurance on my life. Let me know 
by Patrick the bearer what I am 
to do. Do I have to be medically 
examined? I will try to get round 
this afternoon. Truly yours, 

ROBT. L. MARTIN, 
Dec. 22, 1849.’ 

That letter is the earliest record 
our Company has of the idea of a 
life insurance policy as a Christmas 
present. Unless someone offers proof 
of an earlier dated letter we like to 
think that this began the tradition. 
For the custom thus started has 
grown into a great and deserved 
popularity.”—Penn Mutual. 














Non-Cancellable 
Sickness and 


Accident Insur- 
ance for the 
needs you can't 
foresee. 


Participating 
Life Insurance 
for the needs 
you can foresee. 





DNARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NOTHER major criticism of 

the use of retirement income 
with insurance policies is that the 
use of employer contributions to 
provide vested death benefits gen- 
erally results in an increase in the 
cost of from 60% to 100% as com- 
pared with the cost of a _ pure 
pension system providing no death 
benefits with employer contributions. 
While the death benefits, frequently 
amounting to approximately three 
years’ pay, are desirable, their cost 
may be reflected in low age and dis- 
ability pensions, causing the plan to 
fail in meeting these primary objec- 
tives. 


Unsuitable Death Benefits 


Under this plan, no death benefits 
are provided during the waiting pe- 
riod of usually 2, 3 or 5 years after 
employees are hired. The death 
benefits, frequently approximating 
three years’ salary, increase to a 
peak of about 4% years’ salary im- 
mediately before retirement, caused 
by substituting the cash value of the 
policy as the death benefit when it 
exceeds the face amount of insur- 
ance. Thus, the death benefit cover- 
age increases at a time when the 
employee’s children have usually 
become self-supporting. The cover- 
age drops to about 3.5 years’ salary 
at retirement, and under the usual 
120 months’ certain and for life 
annuity provision, subsequently de- 
creases by 10% each year, until no 
death benefit is provided ten years 
after retirement. 


Treatment of Uninsurable Employees 


The uninsurable participants are 
covered for death benefits amount- 
ing only to the premiums paid for 
them. The coverage consequently 
depends on their age as well as their 
years of premium-paying member- 
ship in the plan. For example, an 
1946 
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Types of Policies 


by MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U. 


Director Pension Planning Company 


uninsurable man, aged 30 at entry, 
would accumulate about one-tenth 
of one year’s salary per year. !t 
would then require about ten years 
of membership to build up one 
year’s salary as his death benefit. 
An uninsurable older man, aged 55 
at entry into the plan, with the same 
pension, would accumulate close to 
one-half year’s salary as a death 
benefit per year. Thus it would re- 
quire but two years’ membership to 





Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a _ consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company's directors, each an 
expert in this field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russell R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 


PENSION DATA’ 


build up one year's salary as his 
death benefit. Because of the effect 
on labor relations of denying insur- 
ance to those employees who for 
reasons of health cannot be insured 
under a plan using individual poli- 
cies, individual policies carrying an 
insurance element should rarely be 
used in a case that is large enough 
for some form of group life insur- 
ance underwriting. 

By contrast, the usual group life 
insurance plan on a one-year-renew- 
able-term basis offers protection to 
all employees who have served for 
a relatively short period, such as 3, 
6 or 12 months, thereby giving pro- 
tection to the younger short-service 
employees who generally have the 
most acute dependency problems. 
The group insurance coverage usu- 
ally approximates one, and some- 
times amounts to 1% or 2 years’ 
earnings. It is frequently continued 
as a constant unchanged or reduced 
amount after retirement, although it 
is discontinued or reduced after re- 
tirement under some plans. The 
problem of the cost of insurance for 
retired employees is giving rise to 
the provision for permanent insur- 
ance after retirement in the form of 
individual or group annual premium 
ordinary life or level annual pre- 
mium paid-up life insurance, or 
single premium paid-up units pur- 
chased on an annual premium basis 
or by purchase of single premiums 
at retirement. 


Costly Vesting 


There is a tendency toward more 
complete vesting of benefits under 
plans using individual retirement in- 
come with insurance policies, which 
materially increases the cost of the 
plan. The practice of turning over 
the policy to a severing employee in 
order to allow him to continue the 
insurance protection involves the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Data—Continued 


anomaly of giving terminating em- 
ployees cash values instead of bene- 
fits deferred for their future retire- 
ment security. This situation does 
not arise under typical self-admin- 
istered or group annuity plans. 
While liberal vesting on severance 
of employment is socially desirable 
and is naturally favored by employ- 
ees, its cost frequently causes pro- 
vision of inadequate retirement bene- 
fits for the employees who survive 
in service to old age or disability. 
Under self-administered and group 
annuity plans, the vesting provisions 
are actuated by a desire to give as- 
surance of retirement benefits to 


long service severing employees. If 
retirement income policies are used, 
there is the added motivation of a 
desire to preserve the life insurance 
protection for all severing employ- 
ees, leading to earlier complete 
vesting to enable the severing em- 
ployees to continue the protection. 


Cost Lower Than Under 


Retirement Income Policies 


Under the combination plan of 
ordinary life insurance and self- 
administration, every employee is 
not only assured of his full pension 
at retirement, if contributions are 
made as contemplated, but cost will 
generally be lower than if retirement 
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Another year is about to pass from the present into the 
past. And you'll soon see your individual accomplishments 


totaled in impressive Company and Institutional figures. 


But they won't begin to tell the story—the story of what 
your activities mean, and will mean to those who have had 


your help in their “Search for Security!” 


You may well be proud of what you have done, for yours 
is a fine work. And we are humbly proud that we have 


been able to help some of you carry it on. 
To you we say “Well Done!” 


And to you and yours, The Prudential extends every good 


wish for a 
Merry Christmas 


and 


Happy New Year 
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income policies are used (or larger 
annuities can be provided) because 
of lower death benefits and antici- 
pated savings from less liberal sever- 
ance benefits. The lower death 
benefits result from the fact that 
the death benefits do not increase 
above the face value of the ordinary 
life—as they do with retirement in- 
come policies. The savings on sever- 
ance result from the fact that sever- 
ing employees will receive ordinary 
life insurance policies instead of 
higher cost retirement income poli- 
cies, the difference in premium cost 
being retained in the self-adminis- 
tered fund. The savings may be 
further increased by reducing the 
amount of the ordinary life insur- 
ance. Retirement income policies 
usually have a face amount of in- 
surance equal to 100 times the 
monthly retirement benefit, which 
would average 3 years’ salary if the 
pensions averaged 36% of pay. The 
ordinary life insurance may be for 
any amount desired, such as 2 or 1 
year’s salary, there being no need to 
relate the amount of the ordinary 
life insurance to the amount of the 
retirement benefit. 

However, individual ordinary life 
policies have the same disadvantage 
as individual retirement income poli- 
cies with respect to the lack of life 
insurance protection for those em- 
ployees who are uninsurable, and 
should not, therefore, be used if the 
case is sufficiently large to qualify 
for group permanent ordinary life 
insurance coverage. 


" Copyright Pension Planning Company, New 
York, es’ Ee 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 
Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the 1946 

edition of Best’s Life Insurance 
Reports, the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Balti- 
more Life (Md.) now licensed in 
Connecticut ; Continental Assurance 
(Ill.) in Massachusetts; Industrial 
Life and Health (Ga.) in Kentucky ; 
Minnesota Mutual (Minn.) in 
Massachusetts ; National Life 
(Iowa) in Minnesota; Peoples Life 
(D. C.) in Ohio; Reserve Loan Life 
(Texas) in Arizona and California 
and World (Neb.) in Maine and 
Pennsylvania. 
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A. .. G@ Membership: At the time of 


the annual meeting in October the con- 
vention was made up of 210 companies 
with two applications pending. These 
member companies are domiciled in D. C., 
three Provinces of Canada, all States of 
the United States, except Idaho, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Rhode 
Island and Vermont. The member com- 
panies represent approximately 97% of 
the life insurance held by legal reserve 


companies in the United States. 

YT @ @ 
American National: McHale and 
Hl. KE. Reeves have been appointed re- 


gional superintendents of Industrial in 
surance. The former’s new territory will 
include Kentucky, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, D. C., North Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
The latter’s territory includes: California, 
Utah, Arizona, Washington and Oregon. 
Mr. McHale has been in the business for 


14 years, while Mr. Reeves has been with 
the company since 1928. 
x *k* * 


Baltimore Life: Dr. Norman B. Cole, has 


been appointed associate medical director. 
x *k * 

Bankers Life (lowa): Paid business for 
September, 1946, exceeded $10,500,000 
representing approximately a 100% in- 
crease over the amount paid tor in the 
same month of 1945. Insurance in force 
for the first three-quarters of this year 
showed an $83,910,000 gain bringing the 
total to $1,108,985,000. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: New paid for life insur- 
ance in October this year showed a 21% 
increase over the same month in 1945. 
The comparable gain for the first ten 
months of this year was 29%. October, 
1946 also represented the 44th consecutive 
month in which the company has shown 
a gain over the same month in the pre- 


ceding year. 

x * * 
Boston Mutual: early November the 
company passed the 150 million -dollars 


of insurance in force mark. To achieve 
its first 50 million of in force took 35 
vears; the second 50 miullion—15 years 
and the last 50 million—5 vears. 

The gain in insurance in force for the 
first nine months of this year exceeded 
$11,000,000, the largest in the history of 
the company for any entire year and 74% 
greater than the gain for a similar period 


1945. 


December 2, 1946 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: For the 
first nine months of 1946 totaled $8,865,- 
347,000 in the Dominion and $7,124,000 
in Newfoundland. On a comparable basis 
for September, 1946 the respective fig- 
ures were $89,909,000 and $773,000. 


=x * * 
Canada Life: /V. AV. with the 


company since 1931 has been named edu- 
cational supervisor. 


7 2 2 


Jacobi 


California-Western States: New paid 
business for September, 1946, showed a 


120% gain over the same month last year 
and amounted to $6,269,763. 


x * * 
Columbian Mutual Life: 1”. 4. Baggett 


and M. J. Dodd have been appointed 
general agents for the company at 410 
Capital National Bank Bldg., Jackson, 
Mississippi. 


> = = | 
Columbian National: Harold S. Schles- 


inger, in the business for many years, 
has been named general agent of the com- 
pany’s Midcity Agency, New York City. 
Robert E. Little, with the company 
several years, has been appointed Director 
yf Training at the home office. 
x * * 


Connecticut General: Stiles 
has been appointed general agent in the 
newly opened agency in Syracuse. 


se WFR 


Continental American Life: First nine 
months of this year reported the largest 
production in the history of the company 
for any comparable period. 


x *k* * 


Continental Assurance: Conkling, Price 

Webb, an.old established Chicago or- 
ganization, heretofore identified exclu- 
sively with casualty, surety and marine 
lines, have been named general agents for 
the company in Chicago. A _ subsidiary 
corporation was formed “Life Associates, 
Inc.” for the purpose of writing life, 
annuities, all forms of group insurance 
and pension trusts. William T. Cline, 
Lawrence IV. Zonsutis, senior partners of 
Conkling, Price & Webb, and J. J. Miller, 
manager of Life Associates, Inc., hez id 
the new organization. 

x * * 

FE. Richardson, for- 
the Country Mutual 
Casualtv Company, has been named man- 
ager of the Country Life, succeeding 
Dave Mieher who resignéd to head a new 


Limon E. 


Country Life: 


merly manager of 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 





insurance firm, the 
reau Life Insurance Company 
Mississippi. 


Southern Farm Bu- 
of Jackson, 


x * * 


Equitable Society: Louis Behr, general 
agent in Chicago and one of the Society’s 
outstanding producers, died on November 
12 last at the age of 40. In his fourth 
year in the business in 1932 Mr. Behr 
won a place on the Million Dollar Round 
Table and continued to qualify for this 
honor ever since. 

The life insurance business has lost an 
outstanding sales leader. 

Has been cited by the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association for contributing to 
the “good citizenship qualities” of the 
nation’s youth by sponsoring the official 
radio program, “This Is Your FBI.” 


Y a =e 


Equitable Life of lowa: Ex-Lieutenant 
Commander J. Russell Townsend, Jr., 

C.L.U., associate general agent of the 
company at Indianapolis, was elected to 
the House.of Representatives of that 
state in the November election. 

Paid business for October, 1946 totaled 
$11,012,954 representing a 33.4 per cent 
increase over the same month of 1945. 
Total sales for 1946 were $97,426,324 or 
69.1 per cent over the comparable period 
of 1945. Insurance in force totaled $818,- 
666,565. 

=x * * 


Farm Bureau Life: October, 19460 repre- 
sented the 10th anniversary of the com- 
pany and in celebration thereof a total 
production record of $12,972,937 of new 
business was produced, representing a 
96.4% gain over last year’s corresponding 
celebr: ition. The production for the first 
ten months of 1946 totaled $59,578,585 
representing 63.4% gain over a com- 
parable period in 1945, 
 '-S 

Fidelity Mutual: /. Russell Sykes, Vice 
President and Comptroller, with the com- 
pany since 1892, died on October 10 last. 
Mr. Sykes was one of the organizers of 
the Life Office Management Association, 
serving as a director from 1931 to 1934. 


ee. 
Fidelity Mutual: Past the one-half bil- 


lion insurance in force mark in October. 


eB a 


Franklin Life: New sales for the first 
nine months of this year totaled $112,- 
000,000 representing a 113.3% increase 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


over the same period in 1945. September 
sales on a comparable basis also showed 
a 108% increase. 


yee 


Great West Life: 4. J. Marling with 


the company for several years has been 
appointed Branch Manager at Montreal 
Central. 

Arthur Jackson with the company since 
1929 has also been appointed district 
manager at Kelowna, British Columbia. 


i oe 


Guardian Life: Erle V. Daveler, indus- 


trialist, has been elected to the Board of 
Directors of the company. 


ee 


Home Life: John F. Paquin, assistant 


manager of the company’s Klein Agency 
in Chicago and with the company since 
1943 has been promoted to agency field 
assistant at the home office. Herbert M. 
Barton has been named his successor in 
the Chicago agency. 

New paid business for October, 1946 
showed a 55% gain over the record- 
breaking October of 1945. For the first 
ten months of this year the total sales 
amounted to $87,302,000 representing a 
33% gain over the best annual sales mark 
established by the company in 1945. 


x * * 


Housing Shortage: In October the fol- 
lowing appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce “Do You Sell Life 
Insurance? You can sell me substantial 


policy if you deliver four room apart- 
ment. Midtown east preferred . 
The housing shortage must really be 
serious. 


x * * 


Jefferson Standard: Emmett M. Smith 
has been named manager of the com- 
pany’s Houston, Texas, branch office, 
succeeding his brother, Horace R. Smith. 
The latter has accepted a position as 
Professor of Applied Psychology and 
Director of the School of Life Insurance 
Marketing at Purdue University. 


x * * 


John Hancock: Victor A. Lutnicki, with 


the American Life Convention since 1940, 
has been appointed associate counsel of 
the company. 

Sam Kenison, regional manager for 
the company in Chicago, died on Novem- 
ber 12 last at the age of 34. Mr. Kenison 
entered the business in 1932 and has been 
stationed in Chicago since 1937. 

Robert G. Haritos, formerly assistant 
district manager at Brooklyn No. 5, has 
been named district manager at Pitts- 
burgh No. 2. 

H. Drew Snyder has been appointed 
home office group representative at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

A Department of Public Services com- 
prised of advertising and public relations 
activities has been created and will be 
under the supervision of Robert E. 
Kelsey, Assistant to the President. James 
A. Peirce will continue as advertising 
manager and Miss Margaret Divver has 
been promoted to associate advertising 
manager. 


Kansas City Life: /@. L. Shipley in the 
business since 1930 and with the company 
since 1940 has been named general agent 
in Chicago and his territory will also 
include 11 counties in northern Illinois. 
The new agency is located in Suite 842 
of the Conway Building, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St. 


x * * 


L.1.A.M.A.: &. J. Moorhead, a consultant 
in the Company Relations Division has 
been named associate actuary. Mr. Moor- 
head prior to joining the Agency Man- 
agement Association was assistant actuary 
of the Great West Life. 


x * * 


Life of Virgina: Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 


chancellor of the College of William and 
Mary and a former governor of Virginia, 
has been elected to the board of directors, 
succeeding the late Edward A. Crawford. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: William H. Byers 
with the company since January, 1945 
has been named general agent for the 


company in Pasadena, Calif., succeeding 
the late C. L. Cox. 

x *k * 
Massachusetts Mutual: Eugene W. 


Hassfeld, in the business for several 
vears and formerly district manager at 
Youngstown, Ohio, for the company, has 
beeen named general agent at Portland, 
Maine. 




















asking for full particulars? 





CORPUS CHRISTI, 
DENVER, COLORADO 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


TEXAS 





Boys from the ranks have recently been promoted to General Agents in the following cities: 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


If you are contemplating a change, ‘we think you'd like to know about your 


“real chance" at MINNESOTA MUTUAL.: Why don't you drop us a line 


‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Chauce! 


Many capable and ambitious men are getting nowhere simply because there's "no place to go from 
here" in the companies they serve. The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


offers unending opportunities to the right men in an established and rapidly growing business. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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This “Direct Wire to a Buyer” 





EVERY MONTH, more than 30,000 of 
these folders are mailed to the best prospects of Union 
Central agents. They offer a solution to a situation 
for every man or woman faced with the problem of 
providing future financial security. 


A solution to the agent’s prospecting problems, too. 
So effective have these sales aids been that the Union 
Central agent now refers to them as his “Direct Wire 
to a Buyer.” His name and address imprinted on each 
mailing piece gives him a close local tie-up. 


is one of many valu- 


able sales helps The Union Central makes available to 


its agents. 


It’s part of a complete sales promotion 


program which is assisting Union Central agents in 
building a new production record in 1946. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Metropolitan: Anthony Ciavarella, for- 
merly an assistant manager in the Pitts- 
burgh office has been appointed manager 
and placed in charge of the company’s 
district office at Shenandoah, Pa., succeed- 
ing Joseph Wassel, retired. 
x * * 

Minnesota Mutual: 7/iomas S. Johns- 
ton, in the business several years, has been 
appointed general agent at Kansas C ity, 


Missouri. 
=x *« * 


Mutual Benefit: Albert Drake, in the 
business since 1930, has been named gen- 
eral agent for the company in Kansas 
City, Missouri, succeeding the late George 
Harsh. 

=x *k * 


Mutual Life: Clarence Francis, Chair- 


man of the Board of General Foods Cor- 
poration, has been elected trustee of the 
company. 

A. H. McKiuley with the company 
since 1909 has been appointed head of the 
new policy payment division recently 
created by the company. Mr: McKinley 
was formerly supervisor of the claims 
bureau. 

x *k * 


National Fidelity Life: New paid life 
insurance, including accident-health and 
hospitalization, totaled $2,129,805 for Oc- 
tober, 1946, representing a 110% gain 
over the same month of 1945. 


December 2, 1946 
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National Life of Vermont: Henry H. 
Edmiston, assistant vice president has 
been elected to the board of directors 
and at the same time Andrew J. Black- 
more formerly assistant actuary was 
elected assistant secretary through a va- 
cancy caused by the recent death of Fred 
A. Keegan. 

The gain in paid business of October, 
1946 over October, 1945 was 40.53%. The 
comparable gain for the first ten months 
of this year was 45.18%. As of October 
1, the insurance in force totaled $811,- 
203,074. 

wy = @ 


New England Mutual: Frank W. Ded- 


man, C.L.U., with the company since 
1941 and most recently general agent in 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been named general 
agent in Oakland, Calif., succeeding E. 
Chester Sparver who under the reorgan- 
ization becomes associate general agent. 

The company’s house organ “Pilot’s 
Log” has been selected to receive an 
award for distinguished industrial jour- 
nalism by the Massachusetts Industrial 
Editors’ Association. William C. Gentry 
is the editor, Alan Be ck is associate editor 
and Marie L. Kirby is the art director 
of the publication. 

Issued 57 year endowment policy in 
1889; policy lapsed in 1891 and became 
paid up for $1.00. This year the com- 
pany paid the insured $14.84 in accum- 
ulated dividends plus the $1.00 matured 
endowment. 

The company’s direct mail advertis- 
ing program carried off top honors in 
the consumer classification in a recently 


conducted exhibit among 256 other com- 
panies under the auspices of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. 


x * * 


New York Life: John M. K. Abbott, 
formerly manager of public relations for 
the Remington Arms Company, joined 
the advertising and public relations staff 
of the company. 

John H. Lane with the company since 
1918 has been appointed director of 
branch office administration in the agency 
department of the company. 

Henry Leivestad, C.L.U., with the com- 
pany since 1924 and formerly Assistant 
vice president in the Agency Department, 
has been appointed manager of the Des 
Moines Branch Office. 


x *k * 


Northwestern Mutual: Dr. Jack A. End, 
recently released from active duty as a 
Lieutenant Commander in the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, has been appointed 
assistant medical director. 

New business for September, 1946, 
showed a 68% gain over the same month 
of 1945 and the comparable gain for the 
first five months of this year was 38%. 


2 2: 


Northwestern National: New paid busi- 
ness in October, 1946 totaled $11,756,000 
compared with $7,563,000 for the same 
month in 1945. On a comparable basis, 
the gain for the first ten months of this 
year was 57%. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Occidental Life of Calif.: Aichard C. 
Hicks, formerly supervisor of agencies 
for the Employer Life of Birmingham, 
Alabama, has been appointed Home Of- 
fice Supervisor for the company in Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Hicks has been in the 
business since 1936. 

Harold \. Logan, in the business since 
the early thirties and until recently a 
member of General Eisenhower’s staff in 
Italy has becn appointed general agent 
for the company in Mobile, Ala. The 
office of the company in that city is lo- 
cated in the Seaboard Building. 

The insurance in force in the company 
increased $73,777,701 in the third quarter 
of this year bringing the total in force to 
$1,152,925,953. ; 


x * *® 


Ohio State Life: New paid-for imsur- 
ance for the first nine months of 1946 
was just short ot $20,000,000, represent- 
ing an increase of 74% over the same 
period in 1945. This nine months produc- 
tion also exceeds the annual production 
for the company in any one of its pre- 
vious years. 
rr’ 2" e 


Old Line Life: Sale of new life insur- 
ance for the first nine months of this 
year totaled $7,463,639, representing a 
38% increase over a similar period in 


1945. 


tucky You! 


IF YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THIS COMPANY’S 





‘Specials’ 
ALL REGULAR FORMS 


plus 
JUVENILE 
TERM RIDER TO 65 
MONTHLY REDUCING TERM 
NO-CLAIM BONUS (ACCIDENT) 
SPECIAL A&S DISABILITY PROGRAM 
INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALIZATION 
FOREIGN COVERAGE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Ask 
U.S.” 








IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Pacific Actuarial Club: A most inter- 
esting Fall Meeting was held on Novem- 
ber 20-22 last at Arrowhead Springs 
Hotel. Among the subjects covered were: 
New Rates and Values; Social Insur- 
ance; Dividends; Personnel; Pensions 
Trusts and Miscellaneous. 

x * * 


Penn Mutual: New paid business for 
September, 1946 totaled $20,000,000 was 
the largest for that month in the history 
of the company and represented an 80% 
gain over the same month last year. The 
corresponding gain for the first nine 
months of this year was 79%. 
YY 2 


Philadelphia Life: Bertram S. Balch in 


the business since 1923 has been appointed 
supervisor of agencies. The greater por- 
tion of Mr. Balch’s experience has been 
gaincd through the Insurance Company 
of North America and the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America, in 
sales capacities and agency building ac- 
tivities. 

xe rR 
Pilot Life: The gain of insurance in force 
for the first ten months of this year 
totaled $45,343,208 and brought the total 
in force to $342,492,214. 

x * * 


Prudential: William L. Johnston in the 
business for 16 years has been named 
manager of the company’s District Office 
at Battle Creek, Michigan, succeeding 

S. Baum retired after 41 years of 
service. 





Money-Making 


Contracts 
* 


Sales-Winning 
. Policies 


* 
Good-Will-Building 


‘Management 














Prudential has purchased the Lytton 
Building at Jackson and State Sireets 
in Chicago, Illinois. This is an eighteen 
story structure in the down town busi- 
ness ditsrict of the city. 


x * * 


Reserve Loan Life: New paid business 
for September, 1946 totaled $3,341,430 
representing the largest volume of sales 
in the company’s history for any one 
month. 

7 2 @ 


Scranton Life: Maurice H. Lel ‘ata, 
formerly statistician for the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life and most recently Chief Life 
Actuary of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department, has been named Assistant to 
the President. 

x *«* * 


Security Mutual: October, 1946 repre- 
sented the best month in paid for busi- 
ness in the company’s history. 


x *k* * 


Settlement Options: Title of a new 
book published by the Flitcraft, Inc., Oak 
Park, Illinois, and answers questions re- 
garding programming, etc. Available at 
the publisher’s for $3.00 (less in quan- 
tity ). 
x * * 

State Mutual Life: Barney T. Matteson, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1932, has 
been appointed general agent at the com- 
pany’s new agency in San Antonio, Texas. 


er 2 . 2 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation: Kichard Humphrys, F.A.S.A,, 
A.|.A., and most recently with the In- 
surance Department in Ottawa, Canada, 
has been named assistant actuary. 


x * *® 


Union Central: October, 1946 showed a 

gain in sales of 29% over the same month 

ot 1945 and the comparable gain for the 

first ten months of this year was 45%. 
Ss & @ 


Union Mutual: New paid business for 
October, 1946 showed a gain of 72.28% 
over the same month in 1945 and a com- 
parable gain for the first ten months of 
this year were 33.85%. 

zr PTR 


United States Life: Robert L. Bergstres- 
ser formerly with tne Metropolitan Life 
for thirteen years has been named assist- 
ant actuary in the company. 


x *k * 


United States Life: Koy A. 
the business since 1929 and with the 
company since 1937, has been promoted 
to the post of Assistant Director of Agen- 
cies in charge of the domestic field. 


x * * 


loan, in 


Wisconsin National: /Villiam T. Smith 
of Kokomo, Indiana, has been appointed 
manager of northern Indiana for the 
company. Mr. Smith became associated 
with the company in the early forties 
prior to enlisting in the army from which 
he was honorably discharged with the 
rank of Captain in February of this 
year. | 
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WAR CLAIMS PAID 
Total $313 Millions 


T YTAL U.S. war claim payments 
nu the lives of members of the 
armed forces are reported by the 
life insurance companies at $313,- 
000,000, Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, stated last month. Of this 
amount, $23,000,000 was paid in 
the first nine months of this year, 
largely representing claims delayed 
by the long efforts of the govern- 
ment to trace missing persons and 
prisoners of war. 

War claims met by the companies 
numbered 272,000, of which 120,000 
were on ordinary and group life in- 
surance policies and 152,000 were 
on industrial life insurance policies. 
The claim payments under ordinary 
and group policies were $245,000,- 
000 and those under industrial polt- 
cies were $68,000,000. 


Only 6.7°/, of Total 


“The war claim payments of the 
life companies, in addition to the 
benefits received from National 
Service Life Insurance, were of 
sereat aid to the families of those 
who died in service,” Mr. Johnson 
said. ‘“These war claim payments 
made up only 6.7% of total life in- 
surance death benefits from the be- 
ginning of the war to the end of 


1945. Taking mto consideration 
only battle deaths and = accident 


deaths, as the disease deaths might 
well have occurred at home, the d1- 
rectly war-caused claim payments 
represented only 6.0% of total death 
claim payments.” 


Battle Deaths 71% 


Battle deaths constituted the 
vreater part of the war claims, ac- 
counting for 71% of the total num- 
war claims, the Institute 
hgures show. Claims for those 
killed by enemy action numbered 
194,000 and the payments on these 
claims totaled $200,000,000. 

Claims for deaths caused by ac- 
cident numbered 60,000, or 22% of 
total war claims, and payments on 
these claims totaled $80,000,000. 
These were largely accidents caused 
by training or conditions directly 
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related to the war and were at a rate 
many times the accident rate that 
would have been normal for these 
men and women in civilian life. 


Disease Rate Low 


Only 7% of the war claims were 
due to death by disease. Disease 
deaths in this war’s armed forces 
were not only much smaller than 
in past wars, but were even appreci- 
ably below the rate for civilians of 
the same age groups. The disease 
death claims numbered only 18,000 


or less than 5,000 per year, with 
armed forces that were sustained at 
over 10,000,000 a large part of the 
time. Claim payments for the dis- 
ease deaths totaled $33,000,000. 

Following is a tabulation of claims 
paid on policyholders in the armed 
forces and merchant marine during 
the entire war period and up to 
September ‘30, 1946, as reported by 
the Institute: 


Amount Paid 
$200,000,000 


Number 


Action 194,000 


Killed in 


Accidental Deaths 60,000 80,000,000 
Died of Disease 18,000 33,000,000 
Total 272,000 $313,000,000 
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Life 


“In The Forties” 
| 


In 1945— 


Our 40th Anniversary Year, the 
Company’s gains exceeded any 
year in its long and notable rec- 
ord, but in— 


1946— 


GAINS have FAR EXCEEDED 
THE ENTIRE YEAR of 1945. 


—GAIN of INSURANCE IN 
FORCE for first 10 months ex- 
ceeded the entire year 1945 by 
$6,000,000. Total in force is 
over $172,000,000. 


NEW PAID BUSINESS 70% 
ahead of the same period last 
year. 


EARNINGS OF FIELDMEN 
continue to climb (Full-time 
men averaged $8,485.00 in 
1945). 


Economic conditions are impor- 
tant, but careful selection, thor- 
ough training, constant retrain- 
ing, adequate modern working 
tools — including an unusual rate 
book, giving instant answers to 
programming problems, a happy 
family type relationship between 
field and Home Office, are also 
most important factors. 


Indianapolis 
Lite 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


A Quality, Legal Reserve, Mutual Company 


Agency opportunities in Evansville, Indi- 
ana; Davenport, lowa; Corpus Christi, 
Texas and in a few other choice cities in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Michigan, 
Minnesota and lowa. 


A. H. KAHLER 
Second Vice-President 
and Supt. of Agencies 


EDWARD 8B. RAUB 
President 
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OOP HE real challenge and the real 

opportunity of the second cen- 
tury in which American life insur- 
ance is now embarking lies in bring- 
ing to the American public an ade- 
quate understanding of the services 
of the life underwriter in the field.” 
These were the words of Charles J. 
Zimmerman in an address delivered 
at the Chicago convention of The 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associ- 
ation. Mr. Zimmerman is Director 
of Institutional Relations and pres- 
ently Acting Managing Director of 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion, Hartford. 

“This challenge and opportunity 
presents itself,” he continued, “‘par- 
ticularly to you members of the Life 
Advertisers Association, who as the 
public relations representatives of 
your respective companies are 
charged with the responsibility of 
properly interpreting the institution 
of life insurance to all our people 
whom it serves.” 


An Anomaly 


“It is an anomaly that whereas 
the individual successful life under- 
writer is held in the highest esteem 
by his clientele,” said Mr. Zimmer- 
man, “life underwriters as a group 
are not accorded any such degree of 
public respect.” He enlarged upon 
this point by giving a picture of the 
life underwriter as an individual 
regarded in millions of American 
homes as “a financial advisor, an 
arbiter of domestic problems, a 
sound informant in the great issues 
of the day” ... in time of death 
bringing both financial and moral 
comfort, in time of stress rearrang- 
ing income agreements and helping 
to “put the family or business house 
in order.” 


The life underwriter as an in- 
dividual he said is accorded “an 
unusually high degree of approval 
within a limited circle,” and fol- 
lowed with the question “Why 
should it not also be the estimate 


AND OPPORTUNITY 


which the public accords to the sum 
total of these underwriters as a 
group?” 

Again referring to this as a “real 
challenge,” he told the Life Ad- 
vertisers that they could help the 
public “to reach a sound evaluation 
of the importance of the agency 
system” and mentioned that a pos- 
sible good media would be enclos- 
ures with premium notices and re- 
ceipts in which there would be “an 
opportunity to interpret the services 
of the institution, your company, 
and the agent to the policyholder.” 
Another means mentioned was 
“through the annual financial state- 
ment, a; yet an unfully realized op- 
portunity to tell the story of life 
insurance in action to the public.” 
He further suggested open-house 
days for agency offices, inviting the 
public ‘‘to see for themselves that a 
life insurance company is not a mass 
of brick, mortar, and steel, but an 
intensely efficient group of human 
beings.” 

Stressing the value of newspaper 
publicity for local agents and the 
part that they play in putting life 
insurance into action for a com- 
munity, Mr. Zimmerman reminded 
the advertisers that “these and many 
other functions can be rightfully 
yours as a member of the sales 
team.” 


Conclusion 


He concluded his speech by say- 
ing “The life insurance companies 
will not have fully discharged their 
responsibilities to the public until 
they have, through their agency de- 
partments and through the life ad- 
vertising members of those depart- 
ments brought to the public an 
honest, just, and adequate under- 
standing of the vital part played by 
the agency system and the services 
of the agent in building life insur- 
ance to the great social and economic 
force which it is in the life of a free 
nation and in the lives of free men!” 


Best’s Life News 
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UNDERWRITING 


Se THE agent in the Field the 
term Substandard has a disagree- 
able sound, sometimes with fright- 
ening implications. Word that his 
applicant has been issued a Sub- 
standard policy means that the pre- 
mium rate is higher than the Stand- 
ard premium. When this is totally 
unexpected, as is frequently the case, 
it conjures up some disturbing 
thoughts—difficulty of breaking the 
bad news to the applicant, his pos- 
sible dissatisfaction and irritation, 
the necessity of selling the applicant 
over again with the chance that the 
agent may not be able to do so and 
thus lose business he had already 
counted on. The same situation ex- 
ists when a Substandard issue, even 
though expected, is on a higher pre- 
mium basis than was anticipated. 


Substantial Volume 


And yet, Substandard insurance is 
one of the agents’ best friends. Sup- 
pose there were no Substandard in- 
surance. Companies would have to 
refuse insurance altogether to those 
risks which in their estimation are 
sufficiently under average to be 
disqualified for insurance at Stand- 
ard rates. When we consider the 
many conditions that make risks 
Substandard for life insurance—for 
example, physical conditions such as 
excessive overweight and _ under- 
weight, abnormal blood pressure, 
existence of disease or impaired 
function, hazardous occupations, 
aviation activities, personal modes 
of living, residence in unhealthy cli- 
mates and countries—we realize that 
the Substandard group is a signifi- 
cant proportion of the population. 
A numerical measure of this is indi- 
cated by the Mutual’s own experi- 
ence in issuing Substandard. For 
the first nine months of this year our 
Substandard issues accounted for 
12% of our policies and 14% of the 
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Substandard 


by LEIGH CRUESS 


amounts. To this extent the agent’s 
field of business has been widened 
by Substandard. 

An applicant who is told that he 
has been rated up for 50% extra 
mortality sometimes becomes appre- 
hensive about his condition and his 
chances for survival. That figure 
sounds high and he may even be- 
come resentful at the company’s 
judgment that he is 50% worse than 
the average run of people of his age, 
for he does not consider himself 
ready for the grave. 

Now, just what does this 50% 
extra mortality mean? At age 40, 
for example, it means that there will 
be 6 deaths in each 1,000 risks in- 
stead of the 4 deaths to be expected 
in a normal group (according to the 








Mr. Cruess graduated with top honors 
from Queens University and secured his 
Master's Degree in 1919—his education was 
interrupted by service in the Canadian Army. 
Joined Home Life in 1919 and became a 
Fellow in the Actuarial Society tn 1923; first 
Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941. 





modern Commissioners Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table) and that 
the number of survivors out of an 
initial 1,000 will be 994 instead of 
996, a difference of only % of one 
per cent. At age 50 the normal death 
rate is 10 per 1,000 and 50% extra 
mortality means 5 extra deaths, the 
number of survivors being 985 in- 
stead of 990, still a small difference 
of only % of one per cent. If it 
becomes necessary for an agent to 
mention the degree of Substandard 
rating, then emphasis on the survival 
rate rather than the mortality rate 
may serve to allay apprehension and 
avoid resentment. 

It has been thought by some that 
a company which issues Substand- 
ard is more likely to classify border- 
line risks in the Substandard group, 
risks to which the company would 
otherwise have given Standard in- 
surance; also, that some slightly 
under average risks might have ob- 
tained Standard policies were it not 
for the existence of Substandard. 
To a limited extent that may be true 
and, if it is, to the same limited 
extent the agents’ interests may be 
adversely affected. But when this 
is balanced against the approxi- 
mately 12% to 14% expansion in his 
market, there should be no question 
of the benefits to him of Substand- 
ard insurance. 


Public Obligation 


sut if the selection department is 
doing its job of underwriting risks 
properly, then it should make very 
little difference whether a company 
is issuing Substandard or not. The 
cases that would receive more favor- 
able treatment in one instance than 
in the other should be very few and 
far between. 

Insurance companies accept it as 
a public obligation to offer insurance 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


to as many people as possible. The 
history of the life insurance busi- 
ness, especially during the last 
twenty-five years, shows an ever 
widening circle of insurable risks, 
extended for the most part through 
Substandard. This required much 
pioneering because at the start there 
was no body of experience or other 
suitable data to furnish a satisfac- 
tory basis for rating underaverage 
lives. To the New York Life and 
to Dr. Oscar Rogers, its Medical 
Director, and Dr. Arthur Hunter, 
its Actuary, should go a good meas- 
ure of the credit for their early 
pioneering, starting about 1900. 
Others followed and all have given 
freely to the insurance world the 
results of their experiences. This 
is a remarkable example of unselfish 
cooperation among competing com- 
panies for the benefit of the indus- 
try 2s a whole and the ultimate bene- 
ft of the insuring public. There 
have been, too, noteworthy joint 
company investigations, carried out 
by the Actuarial Society of America 
and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors. We now 
have a substantial body of insurance 
experience indicative of the effects 
on mortality of various physical con- 
ditions, medical impairments and 
histories, also the effects of occupa- 
tion. It is because of this informa- 
tion that companies are now able to 
quote premiums for most Substand- 
ard risks with reasonable fairness. 


Rates Declining 


In general, the accumulation of 
experience has led to a reduction in 
extra premiums. It was only natural 
that early pioneering should have 


been done on a conservative basis to 
avoid heavy losses to the companies. 
The actual facts have usually per- 
mitted downward revision of Sub- 
standard ratings. We do not over- 
look the contribution made in this 
direction by the improvement of the 
general health level from advances 
in medical science, in the treatment 
of disease, in public health and 
sanitation, and in the economic 
status of the people. Both Standard 
and Substandard risks have been fa- 
vorably affected. 

The days of pioneering are not 
yet over. Within the last three 
months some companies have begun 
to insure certain diabetics who were 
formerly considered uninsurable. 
Thus the market is still widening. 
It is worthwhile noting that the in- 
surable limits today take in all types 
of risks where the known or esti- 
mated mortality is within 500% of 
the average. 


Individual Instances 


Agents frequently call the Home 
Office underwriter’s attention to 
some specific individual who was 
highly rated or even declined vears 
ago but who has continued to live 
beyond many others accepted as 
Standard risks, thereby trying to 
prove that the insuring company’s 
adverse action was wrong. The 
company was not wrong. The par- 
ticular risk in question was one of 
a group which the company knew 
or had good reason to believe would 
experience extra mortality which 
could not be underwritten at Stand- 
ard rates. The company knew also 
that not all of these would die 
young, in fact it knew that some 
would outlive other risks in Stand- 
ard groups. Unfortunately, com- 


panies are not yet able to pick out 
of a Substandard group the short- 
lived from the long-lived risks. If 
they could, they would gladly insure 
the latter at Standard rates. But in 
the absence of any such ability it is 
necessary to treat all in the group 
alike. If the extra mortality is 
within insurable limits then all pay 
the same extra premium. If not 
within insurable limits, then all must 
be declined. Better selection pro- 
cedures as, for example, x-rays and 
electro-cardiograms enable _ better 
separation of the good from the bad 
and make it possible to insure on a 
basis acceptable to the public some 
risks which might otherwise have 
heen declined or highly rated. The 
agent should, therefore, regard such 
procedures as his allies rather than 
with suspicion. Undoubtedly, the 
future will in time bring new devel- 
opments which may be adaptable to 
life insurance selection and will 
serve the purpose of cutting down 
still more the number of highly rated 
or uninsurable risks. 


Valuable to Agent 


Up to March 1942 the Mutual 
was not issuing Substandard policies 
on risks underaverage for medicadl 
reasons. It had for a long time is- 
sued policies with extra premiums 
for hazardous occupations, foreign 
residence and aviation. Declined 
cases in those days averaged about 
8% of our business by number of 
applications and 13% by amounts. 
Today, with Substandard for medi- 
cal reasons added, our declined busi- 
ness has fallen to about 2% by 
number of applications and 2% 
by amounts. Substandard has 
proven its value to the agent. 
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As the most glorious season of the year approaches, we take this moment to 
extend greetings to our agency force throughout the country and to wish them 
as well as our contemporaries in the field of Life Insurance the heartiest good 
wishes for pleasant holidays ahead and continued success throughout the 
coming year. 





(Sambeeh Lift INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“COMMITTEE OF EIGHT" 


Educational Program 


A SO-CALLED “Committee of 
[ight’’—representatives of four 
major life insurance organizations 

decided at its original meeting in 
October to engage a Director of 
Education and Training and set up 
headquarters in New York to ad- 
minister a nation wide intermediate 
training program for life agents. 
This announcement was made jointly 
by Agency Management Associa- 
tion, Hartford, and the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, New 
York. 

Attending the meeting were: Paul 
I’. Clark, President, John Hancock 
Life Insurance Company, represent- 
ing Life Insurance Association of 
America; James A. McLain, Presi- 
dent, Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, representing 
American Lite Convention ; Edward 
LL. Reilly, General Agent, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company in 
Philadelphia; and Clifford H. Orr, 
General Agent, National Life of 
Vermont in Philadelphia, both rep- 
resenting National Association 
Life Underwriters. 


of 


Vincent B. Coffin, Vice President 
of Connecticut Mutual; Roger Hull, 
Vice President, Mutual Life of New 
York; and Benjamin N. Woodson, 
executive Vice President, Common- 
wealth Life, all representing Agency 
Management Association, Hartford. 

James E. Rutherford, Executive 
Vice President of NALU, and 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Acting 
Managing Director of Agency Man- 
agement Association, represented 
the staffs of those two organizations. 
Absent was Walter E. Barton, New 
York Manager, Union Central Life 
Insurance Company. 

The Committee, the 
Joint Committee on Education and 
Training, was authorized by the 
tour Associations to organize, fi- 
nance and direct the establishment 
of an intermediate training program 
tor the institution of life insurance. 

At its meeting last week, the Com- 
inittee delegated Mr. Zimmerman 
and Mr. Rutherford authority to 
submit to the Committee a list of 
candidates for the directorship of 
Education and Training, and to in- 
candidates fitted for this 


known as 
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CHRISTMAS SEALS 





Here’s one “secret weapon” that needs to be 
unveiled in every corner of the land... 
THE ENEMY: Tuberculosis, the dread White Plague which kills 
more Americans between 15 and 35 than any other disease. 
THE WEAPON: The X-ray, surest means of catching TB early, 
when it can be cured more easily and before it spreads. 


Christmas Seal money fights TB in many ways; one of the most 
important is to buy X-ray units and promote mass 
examinations. Please, send in your contribution 








important position. Committee 
members expressed the hope that 
this post would be filled before the 
end of the year. 

The director chosen will have the 
responsibility of outlining training 
courses, arrange for text material 
and administering such courses 
throughout the United States in co- 
operation with local and state un- 
derwriter groups. Headquarters of 
the education and training program 
will be in New York. 

The Committee plans to meet 
again in New York the week of 
December 8. 


Holcombe Ill 


Wendell F. Hanselman, President 
of the Agency Management Associ- 
ation, Hartford, announced in 
October that Charles J]. Zimmerman, 
Director of Institutional Relations, 
has been appointed Acting Manag- 
ing Director of the Association dur- 
ing the absence of John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr. 


In a letter to the Board of Direc- 
tors and corresponding officers of 
the Association’s 168 member com- 
panies, Mr. Hanselman explained 
that Mr. Holcombe has been ordered 
by his physician to take a six weeks’ 
rest. 

Mr. Zimmerman is a_ widely 
known figure in the insurance world 
and a former President of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. When elected to NALU 
presidency in 1939, he was the 
youngest man ever to hold that 
office. Last spring, following four 
years’ service in the Navy, Mr. 
Zimmerman was elected Director of 
Institutional Relations of the Agency 
Management Association. 

While in Hartford last week mak- 
ing plans for the Annual Meeting 
of the Association held last month 
Mr. Hanselman visited Mr. Hol- 
combe at his home and reported that 
the Managing Director is making 
fine progress. Mr. Holcombe ts ex- 
pected to return to his office some- 
time in December. 
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Your Best Prospect 


UPPOSE you were to invite a 

group of typical prospects to 
your home for friendly discussion 
some evening and were to say to 
them, “What objectives in life do 
you regard as most important?” 
You would probably find them be- 
coming suddenly expansive. 


Nearly every man in the group 
would tell you that he would like to 
take care of today’s necessities and 
have some of today’s advantages ; he 
would like to be able to quit work 
some day if he wishes ; he would like 
to have an emergency fund on hand; 
he would like to know that provision 
was made for his family’s welfare 
should he, himself, not be given 
time. 


In addition to these things, he 
would like a degree of immortality. 
No man wants to be forgotten. Per- 
haps that is one of the reasons a 
man gives great advantages to his 
children, for he lives in them after 
he is gone. In fact, one of the rea- 
sons many men work is so that they 
may leave something behind by 
which to be remembered. 

In the world of today, with its 
philosophy based on spending, the 
life insurance man is still raising up 
his voice for thrift. He, through the 
services of his company, is practi- 
cally alone in his ability to guarantee 
men that their basic objectives in 
life can and will be realized through 
life insurance. If you will come to 
believe this in your heart of hearts, 
you will find by actual experience 


by JIM GIFFIN 
Phoenix Mutual Life 


that “he profits most who serves 
best.” 

It takes a sold salesman to sell an 
unsold product. A man cannot win 
a cause in which he doesn’t believe. 
He can’t speak a language which he 
hasn’t learned. The surface of the 
ocean is colored by the depth of the 
water beneath. As Emerson said, 
‘what we are and what we believe 
speak so loudly that people cannot 
hear what we say.” 

A salesman’s first prospect is him- 
self. He must succeed with this 
prospect before he can hope to do so 
with others. He must sell this pros- 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


54th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
| PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND | 
A company of high character and standing. — 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 
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pect every day, the first thing in the 
day, and keep him sold throughout 
the day. He must sell this prospect 
on himself, his product and his com- 
pany, and it is extremely important 
that he sell-him on the fact that, if 
buying conditions are present, other 
prospects will buy. 

Even more important is it that he 
become imbued with the spirit that 
selling is giving. It isn’t getting. 
The distinction is important. A con- 
scious desire to give on the part of a 
salesman inspires thought, loosens 
tongues, fosters friendships, and 
makes prospects want to return in 
kind, 

“\What does a salesman give?”, 
you say. He gives his sincere in- 
terest in his prospects’ welfare; he 
gives them opportunities to improve 
their conditions. If we are to keep 
our minds attuned to giving, it will 
be helpful for us actively to remem- 
ber the merits of our product; that 
it is backed by a reliable company 
and that it will richly benefit those 
who buy. The man selling dollar 
bills for fifty cents could hardly 
have a “getting” attitude. Neither 
can a salesman who firmly believes 
that his product is worth more than 
the price he asks. 


‘ 


Every man to whom we choose to 
talk has many basic needs and de- 
sires which we are in a position t9 
help him realize. Believe that with 
all your heart, and your path will be 
an easier, a pleasanter, one to travel 


. From Phoenix Mutual Field. 
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[. THE commencement of this 

symposium, entitled “Current 
Developments,’ we made some con- 
jectures as to the progress of the 
Group business during the year 
1946. It would seem appropriate, 
therefore, to examine the case in 
retrospect to compare the prophecy 
with reality. 

Nineteen-forty-six has been a 
year characterized by re-establish- 
ment after the war years. This tran- 
sition has affected the Group busi- 
ness in three ways. 


Returnees 


First, there has been the Group 
men themselves, returning from war 
service. This has created some in- 
teresting problems, some new points 
of view and renewed enthusiasms. 
Many Group men whom I know in 
this category have found again the 
exhilaration on the creation of new 
business and the restoration of old 
friendships. 

Our prospects have seen a similar 
return of their personnel from the 
armed forces. This means the estab- 
lishment in the past year of many 
new companies and the marketing 
of many new products. All of this 
has resulted in an extended market 
and increased concentration on new 
business. This part of the 1946 re- 
sults was foreseen early in the year 
and we believe that all Group com- 
panies will have found many new 
names on their list of policyholders 
in this first post-war year. 

A lot of additional service work 
has fallen on Group Departments 
during the past year. Policyholders 
who have neglected their Group pro- 
grams because of the temporary na- 
ture of their personnel during the 
war and policyholders who have 
been neglected by their companies 
for lack of adequate service staffs, 
are rapidly putting houses into order 
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GROUP 


Year in Review 


by J. W. WESTAWAY 


as both these conditions are re- 
moved. A great deal of time and 
energy has been thrown into this 
service program and undoubtedly a 
ereat deal of new business has re- 
sulted from the application of new 
schedules of benefits to meet cur- 
rent economic conditions. 


New Coverages 


Nineteen-forty-six has been a 
year of new Group coverage, notably 
in the field of Medical Expenses. 
Early in the year a tentative start 
on Medical Expenses was men- 
tioned. This has now developed into 
fairly formal plans of Medical Ex- 
penses for employees and for de- 
pendents, which should come in for 





Mr. Westaway is one of our youngest 
contributors in this symposium having grad- 
uated from the University of Toronto in 1934. 
Immediately became associated with Aetna 
Life in the group division; has had sales 
experience in Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Toronto. Is currently Group Sales Man- 
ager for the company in the latter city. 
Editor of “Toronto Life Underwriter" for 5 
years; President Toronto Life Underwriters 
for 2 years and currently a Director and 
Chairman of Public Relations Committee of 
Toronto Association. 


expansion in the next few years. 
When Hospitalization :Plans were 
instituted about ten years ago, prob- 
ably no one could have foreseen the 
extent or rapidity of the growth of 
that business. If the same applies in 
the case of Medical Expense Bene- 
fits, the Group companies have their 
hands full for some time to come. 


Another newcomer to the Group 
business this year is the plan of 
Group Life Insurance with per- 
manent equities, including cash val- 
ues and paid-up insurance for the 
employees. This plan is now five 
years old but it is only during the 
past year that companies have an- 
nounced their intention to pursue 
this class of business. Nothing can 
prevent this type of plan from be- 
coming a major part of the Group 
industry and 1946 can be properly 
called the year of its inauguration. 

Apart from Group Life Insurance 
with Paid-Up Values, other per- 
manent equity plans, notably Group 
Annuities, and Group Permanent 
have had a very good run in 1946. 
This is undoubtedly due to the at- 
tention that has been devoted to the 
subject and perhaps partly to the 
psychological attitude of returned 
men planning for an ordered future 
after four to six years of chaos. 
Of course, the flourishing economic 
condition of the country has not a 
little to do with the ability of em- 
ployers to entertain plans involving 
larger expenditures than could have 
been undertaken in the lean ’thirties. 


Altogether, 1946 will have been a 
year of accomplishment. It is a year 
which may mark the high point in 
new business written and more than 
likely in the number of new policies 
written. It can be remembered as 
a good year. Those men who have 
returned to their peaceful pursuits 
in 1946 will have reason to reflect 
on the year of their re-establishment 
with gratification. 
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PROOF O’ THE PUDDING 


‘“Thiee years’ experience with the 
Q-V-S Contract has given me a 
regular monthly income—which 
1 feel is like enjoying a good 
Salary plus a Generous Commis- 
sion. The monthly bonus is sub- 
stantial and, added to the liberal 
first-year commission and _ re- 
newal provisions, plus a Life 
Time Service Fee, gives me a 
genuine sense of security.” 
Sigmund Lippman, 


Field Underwriter, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


HE general public today is in- 

terested in reading more insur- 
ance news and in order to do this 
job, the nation’s editors are asking 
company officials to be completely 
frank in their interviews with the 
press, provide opportunities for free 
discussion of ‘general information 
about the insurance business, and 
prepare non-technical releases in 
good newspaper style, according to 
Carl V. Cefola, publicity assistant of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

Speaking at the Life Advertisers’ 
Association meeting in Chicago, Mr. 
Cefola, a former New York news- 
paperman, pointed out that with the 
advent of Social Security and with 
the millions of veterans buying Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, the 
genet ral public is life insurance con- 
scious more than ever before, and 
wants more information about the 
subject. 

The public, he said, would much 
prefer to get. this information in 
their daily newspapers. Accord- 
ingly, both the newspapers and the 
life insurance companies are obliged 
to tell the public about the changes 
and developments in the business, 
Mr. Cefola said. 


Warning that there is a world 
trend toward socialization, which 
takes its form through nationaliza- 
tion of banks, industry, etc., Mr. 
Cefola said “there is an urgent need 
today to educate the public on life 
insurance matters and to give them 
an honest and intelligent view of 
the industry’s problems.” 


Obligations 


The newspapers, he told the life 
company representatives, “are aware 
of their obligation to the public, but 
they are dependent upon the life 
companies’ publicity men to inter- 
pret the news for them. 

“The primary function of the 
press in a free society is to bring to 
the public’s attention all pertinent 
facts on any subject of interest to 
them. As applied to life insurance, 


the reporter's job is to tell as good 
a story as he can about us and our 
business. 

“In this regard, the life insurance 
business and the press are comple- 
mentary. Thus, there must be estab- 
lished a mutual trust and respect 
for each other, and it is our job to 
establish a basis of friendly rela- 
tions.”’ 

Mr. Cefola outlined the following 
ten-point program for bringing to 
the public an honest and intelligent 
view of the life insurance industry: 

1. A sound public relations pro- 
gram—stemming from top manage- 
ment. 

2. Development of well written 
releases in good newspaper style, 
and released at the right time. 

A greater emphasis on the 
soundness of the idea of life insur- 
ance. 

4. Preparation of news releases 
in non-technical language. 

Releasing more information 
about investments, mortgages, claim 
payments, mortality statistics, ete. 

. Never kick to newspapers 
about an item that does not appear. 
This is extremely irritating because 
often the item was written but was 
kept out because of the exigencies 
of make-up or lack of space. 

Give all the news, 
what serves your purpose. 


not just 


8. Make provision for news- 
papermen to maintain a regular con- 
tact with people in authority who 
are always available day and night. 

9. Provide opportunities for free 
discussion of general information 
about the insurance business—even 
if it is off the record. 

10. Work toward a better and 
relationship with the local 
newspapers. 


closer 


‘“Newspapermen,” Mr. Cefola 
concluded, “appreciate and _ favor 
companies that are doing a smart 
management job, and if all pertinent 
facts are made available to them, 
there can be little doubt that the 
public would obtain an honest and 
intelligent view of the life insur- 
ance industry.” 
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ACTUARIAL CAREERS 
New Booklet 


HROUGH the joint efforts of 

the Actuarial. Society of Amer- 
ica and the American Institute of 
Actuaries, a new booklet has been 
published entitled “A Career as Ac- 
tuary. The booklet calls attention 
to the needs existing in many fields 
for larger numbers of actuaries than 
are now available and stresses the 
necessity for those entering the ac- 
tuarial profession to become broad 
business men well trained 
technicians, 

Most important is the announce- 
ment of the change in the educa- 
tional program. Whereas in _ the 
recent past it has not’ been unusual 
for a bright mathematical graduate 
to take eight or ten years to pass all 
his actuarial examinations, the new 
program aims to shorten this period 
materially by facilitating the ful- 
fillment of the basic mathematical 
requirements of the early examina- 
while the student is still in 
college. ‘To accomplish this, the 
most modern method of examination 
has been adopted and the responsi- 
bility for 1ts administration is to be 
shared by a joint Society-Institute 
committee and the well-known Col- 
Entrance Examination Board. 


as as 


tions 


lege 

A supply of the booklets have 
been distributed to the Mathematical 
Departments of colleges in both the 
United States and Canada. Any 
additional information or copies of 
the booklet can secured from 
either the Actuarial Society of 
America, Room 312, 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or the 
American Institute of Actuaries, 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3, [linois. 


be 





POINT YOUR SPEECH ... 


Purpose is the one excuse for 
making a speech. 

Purposeful speaking, hitting the 
nail on the head, making a point, 
making a sale—these are all differ- 
ent ways of expressing the thought 
that a speech must have a point to 
give it direction, and a goal to be 
reached. 
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job they are doing. 





Boom? 


More than one reason has been given for the 
current boom in life insurance production and 
some of them are probably correct. In assigning 
reasons for the gigantic volume of quality life 
business which has swamped the underwriting and 
issue departments throughout recent months let us 
not forget to give a fair share of the credit to the 
efficiency and hard work of the fieldman who writes 
the application. In common with the majority of 
American life companies, the Washington National 
has experienced a gratifying increase in paid-for 
volume. We take this opportunity to congratulate 
our Washington National fieldmen for the splendid 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 





How shall you point your speech? 

First, point it at somebody. 
There is someone you wish to con- 
vince, to instruct, to entertain, to 
win over to your side. Point your 
speech at him. Perhaps there are 
many him. Even so, keep the 
speech accurately pointed at those 
individuals, and remember that they 
are individuals, not a mass mind. 

Second, point it at a definite goal. 
Before you rise to speak—even be- 
fore you go to the meeting you are 
to address—have the purpose 
clearly in mind that it becomes a sort 
of mild obsession with you. Work 
yourself, into a state of mind in 


of 


SO 


which you can count yourself a 
crusader, an evangelist, a bearer of 
a message so important and so com- 
pelling that it drives you to give it 
expression. Give yourself a sense of 
compulsion. The message must be 
delivered. 

With a worthy purpose and a 
sense of mission, the speaker 1s set 
to make a sale. He will not wan- 
der nor digress. He will not waste 
words. He will talk to the point, 
because he has a point to talk to. 

Point your talk, and make your 
point. 


—From Toastmaster, Toastmasters International 
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MEDICAL DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


ORE than 250 doctors from the 

United States, Canada and 
abroad participated in a two-day 
meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of 
America at the 55th annual meeting 
held since the formation of the As- 
sociation 58 years ago. 

A series of nine medical papers 
were delivered before the Associa- 
tion and in addition two discussion 
periods and an open forum were 
held. Among the speakers were 
some of the nation’s outstanding au- 
thorities on various diseases and 
medical treatments. 

Reporting on thrombosis was Dr. 
Charles H. Best of ‘Toronto, co- 
discoverer of insulin, while other 
speakers included Dr. Burrill B. 
Crohn, consulting gastroenterologist 
of Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York; 
Dr. J. Raymond B. Hutchinson, 
medical director of the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, 
scientific director of the Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund, clini- 


cal professor of medicine of the 
Columbia University Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and for- 
mer chief of the Medical Diseases 
Treatment Branch, Office of the 
Surgeon General. 

Also, Dr. George T. Pack, attend- 
ing surgeon of Memorial Hospital, 
New York, noted cancer authority ; 
Dr. Anthony J. Lanza,. associate 
medical director of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
and Dr. Chester S. Keefer, profes- 
sor of medicine at the Boston Uni- 
versity school of medicine and 
allocator during the war, of penicil- 
lin when it was in short supply. Dis- 
cussion and forum leaders included 
Dr. Lauritz S. Ylvisaker, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and Dr. Archi- 
bald C. Wilson, assistant medical 
director, and Dr. Albert J. Robin- 
son, vice-president and medical di- 
rector, of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Officers of the Association elected 
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at a business meeting held yester- 
day include: president, Dr. Alber O, 
Jimenis, associate medical director 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of New York; first vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Albert J. Robinson, vice- 
president and medical director of 
the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford, Conn.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Dr. Edwin G, 
Dewis, associate medical director of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
Newark, N. J.; secretary, Dr, 
Henry B. Kirkland, assistant medi- 
cal director of the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of Newark, N. J.; 
treasurer, Dr. Walter A. Rieter, 
vice-president and medical director 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Newark, N. J.; and 
editor of the proceedings, Dr. Harry 
EK. Ungerleider, associate medical 
director of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Co. of New York. 

Dr. Jimenis succeeds as president 
Dr. Samual J. Streight, medical di- 
rector of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Co. of Toronto, Ont. 
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INDUSTRIAL TABLES 
Complete by A. L.C. 


HE project of the American Life 

Convention, supported by all its 
46 member companies transacting 
industrial life insurance, as well as 
by an additional 30 non-member in- 
dustrial companies, involving the 
preparation and publishing of a 
series of eighteen volumes of Actu- 
arial Tables derived from the 1941 
Standard Industrial Mortality Table 
and the 1941 Sub-Standard Indus- 
trial Table, at three rates of interest 
(314, 3, and 24%%) is now rapidly 
approaching completion. The first 
of the six volumes of basic values 
has been printed and distributed, and 
the remaining five are being printed. 
Of the twelve volumes of ‘Terminal 
Reserves and Minimum Values, 
copy for six is now in the hands of 
the printer, and that for the remain- 
ing six is expected to be in the 
printer’s hands early in December. 


Commissioners First 


In addition to organizing and su- 
pervising this year long project, the 
American Life Convention is under- 
taking to provide full sets of the 
tables to insurance commissioners of 
all states and territories of the 
United States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The three vol- 
umes first completed will be sent to 
each commissioner as soon as pos- 
sible, with a letter of transmittal, in- 
dicating that additional volumes will 
be sent as rapidly as possible. In its 
concluding paragraph, the letter will 
state that: ‘““These volumes are 
presented to you with the compli- 
ments of the American Life Con- 
vention. We trust that they will be 
useful to your Department in the 
administration of the insurance laws 
of your state.” 

The development and production 
of these tables was made necessary 
by the fact that use of the 1941 
Standard Industrial Mortality Table 
and the 1941 Sub-Standard Mortal- 
ity Table is required by the Stand- 
ard Non-forfeiture and Valuation 
Laws, as approved by the National 
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Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and as already adopted in 
many states, either on a mandatory 
or permissive basis. Foreseeing this 
need, the American Life Convention 
appointed some eighteen months ago 
a special committee to study the 
problem. On recommendation of the 
Committee, it was determined to 
organize such a project through the 
facilities of the headquarters office 
of the Convention, and to invite the 
appointment and cooperation of a 
joint committee of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries. Norman 
H. Hughes, Actuary, The National 
Life and Accident Company, Nash- 
ville, and Chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee, was also appointed 
Chairman of the Joint Committee. 
Alfred N. Guertin, Actuary of the 
Convention, was entrusted with on- 
the-spot supervision of the work, 
but the members of both committees, 
individually and in committee ses- 
sions, gave close and constant atten- 
tion to the progress of the project 
and no important steps were taken 
without the full knowledge and ap- 
proval of all concerned. Moreover, 
all calculations were carefully re- 
viewed and checked by committee 
members. Richard M. Fenker, as- 
sociated with the actuarial depart- 
ment of The National Life and 
Accident, was loaned to the Com- 
mittees and headed the special staff 
organized in Chicago to carry out 
the project. 


Committee Members 


In addition to Mr. Hughes, mem- 
bers of the American Life Con- 
vention’s committee were T. Fred- 
erick Brunton, Associate Actuary, 
John Hancock Mutual Life; Rich- 
ard J. Learson, Vice President and 
Actuary, Western and Southern 
Life; Walter ©. Menge, Vice Presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Life; and 
Charles A. Taylor, Executive Vice 
President, Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia. 


Members of the Joint Committee, 
in addition to Chairman Hughes, 
were: For the Society; Harold A. 
Grout, Actuary, John Hancock; 
Frank D. Kineke, Associate Ac- 
tuary, Prudential; and Mr. Taylor: 
For the Institute; Mr. Guertin, Mr. 
Learson, and Mr. Menge. 


Large Job 


The International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation interested itself 
in the project and offered to donate 
the necessary punch cards, use of 
machines, and the services of skilled 
operators. The committees have de- 
clared that: “It is almost impossible 
to over-emphasize the importance of 
the contribution so made.” In fact, 
although the requirements of the 
projects proved to be far greater 
than originally anticipated, I.B.M. 
promptly and efficiently met every 
need. 

The six volumes of basic values 
are described as being absolutely 
complete for all ages and durations. 
The six volumes of terminal re- 
serves, figured on both the net level 
premium method and the commis- 
sioners reserve valuation method, 
and the six volumes of minimum 
values contain all computations for 
ages above 5 next birthday and for 
all possible durations on ten plans of 
insurance. These are: Whole Life, 
Paid-up at Age 75; Paid-up at Age 
70; Paid-up at Age 65; 20 Payment 
Life; 15 Payment Life; Endow- 
ment at Age 70; Endowment at Age 
65; Endowment at Age 60; and 20 
Year Endowment. 

Some conception of the magni- 
tude of the project can be gained 
when it is realized that the produc- 
tion of these volumes entailed the 
processing of approximately 1,350,- 
000 punch cards, of which approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 contain working 
data only. The remaining 350,000 
cards, containing the necessary data 
for development of actuarial func- 
tions on other plans of insurance, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Industrial Tables—Continued 


or tor other types of reserve calcu- 
lations, will be preserved and main- 
tained for the American Life Con- 
vention by I.B.Al. This library will 
be available for use in producing 
duplicate sets of cards for com- 
panies desiring to make additional 
calculations. 

The volumes are being produced 
by fine offset on heavy rag stock 
from carefully prepared copy. A 
special type of flat metal ring bind- 
ing and an imitation leather cover of 
high quality contribute to a first- 
class job built to stand the wear and 
tear of time and constant use. To 
assure clarity, the original copy was 
prepared at from 35 to 50% larger 
than the actual pages of the book. 
The entire tormat was developed 
with the greatest care in order to 
gain maximum readability and, at 
the same time, maximum possible 
use of each page. The result is a 
series of books at once pleasing to 
the critical eve of an experienced 
typographer and highly practical to 
the user. 


DIVIDEND SCALES 


HE following companies have an- 

nounced that current dividend 
scales will be continued next year 
unless otherwise noted: Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn.; American Home Life Com- 
pany, Spencer, Iowa; Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; George Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Company, 
Charleston, W. Va. (to June 1, 1947 
on current 3% policies) ; Independ- 
ent Life Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Md.; Lincoln Liberty Life In- 
surance Company, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada; Modern 
Life Insurance Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. (decreased); National Life 
Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vt.; National Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company, Topeka, Kans. ; 
North American Life and Casualty 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. (to June 
30, 1947); Reliance Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 


(to July 1, 1947) ; Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Company, Roanoke, Va.; 
Standard Life Insurance Company 


of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 


pany, New York, N. Y. 





MARRIAGES AND BIRTHS 
New Highs 


Marriages and births in the United 
States will reach an all-time peak in 
1946, the statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
forecast. 

“This year will probably see the 
largest crop of babies ever born in 
our country,” the statisticians say, 
‘the number exceeding the 3,127,000 
horn in 1943, the previous high. 

“Marriages have risen sharply 
since demobilization, and the num- 
ber in 1946 will greatly exceed the 
1,770,000 reported in the banner 
year 1942.” 

Canada, too, it is expected, will 
have more babies in 1946 than in 
any previous year, according to the 
statisticians. 

















Directing The Way Toward Financial Security 


Since 


The Turn of The Century 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE 


Richmond, Virginia 
Organized 1899 


Atlantie’s salary and incentive commission plan of 
Agent’s compensation offers a real opportunity for the 


career life underwriter. 


Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial 
opportunities available in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, W est Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 


ComMPANY 
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T. W. 1. SEMINAR 


Mo than 65 life msurance 
agency and Home Office execu- 
tives accepted invitations extended 
by the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation to attend a Training Within 
Industry seminar which followed 
the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The seminar opened on the 
aiternoon of the 14th and continued 
through the morning of the 15th and 
was conducted as an informal round- 
table discussion of the TWI pro- 
gram and its application to life in- 
surance training. 

A number of insurance heads 
who are presently making use of 
TWI techniques within their com- 
panies described their activities in 
this field and discussion was opened 


to the ‘pros and cons’ of such 
methods. 
Many agency management au- 


thorities feel that the TWI three- 
fold training program used success- 
fully by industry during the war 


crisis has real possibilities for adap- 
tation to training and supervisory 
practices in life insurance. Channing 
R. Dooley, President of the Train- 
ing Within Industry Foundation 
spoke at the morning session of the 
Association's Annual Meeting on 
Wednesday, November 13. His sub- 
ject was: ““Management’s Responsi- 
bility for Training.” Mr. Dooley 
was instrumental in helping to de- 
velop the TWI program for the 
War Manpower Commission in 
1940 when unprecedented expan- 
sion of industry demanded a new 
intense program to teach unskilled 
employees. 


Principal Points 


The chief points of this program 
in relation to life insurance prob- 
lems are: (1) Job instruction train- 
ing—teaching Managers and agents 
how to train their staff in order to 


get the most out of each man; (2) 
Job methods _ training—teaching 
those in supervisory capacities how 
to improve work procedures; (3) 
Job relations—teaching the prin- 
ciples of human relations in busi- 
ness. 


Continuing Need 


TWI’s wartime program closed as 
a government service soon after 
VJ-Day, but in January, 1946, it 
was reborn as a membership sup- 
porting foundation established and 
incorporated as a nonprofit organi- 
zation. Its purposes are to conduct 
research on supervisory and man- 
agerial problems and development of 
training techniques. Mr. Dooley ex- 
presses his own firm belief in the 
necessity for training when he says 
‘As long as there are people in a 
sales, service, or manufacturing sit- 
uation—training is needed.” 
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VIBRATION CONTROL 
BLOCK 


f4CYCOUNTROL” vibration control 

blocks for business machines, manu- 
factured by Jardin Associates, Inc., fea- 
ture “Feltan,” a non-slipping material 
which prevents movement without the 
use of adhesive or mechanical attach- 
ments. The manufacturer lists the fol- 
lowing advantages: it prevents “walking,” 
absorbs vibration, reduces wear on ma- 
chines caused by vibration and will not 
mar desks or floors. Use of the blocks 
raises the height only 5%” so that the 
working level of the operator is not 
affected. 








* December, 1946 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] Vibration Block 

[] Check Protector 

[] Rotary File 

Direct Copying 

[] Automatic Letter-Opener 
[] New Letter Scale 

[] Portable Calculator 

[] File Folder Supports 
[] Typewriter Line Gauge 
[] Rush Eraser 

[] Portable Desk File 


Firm Name 





Attention of 





Position 
Firm Address _______-_~_ 
City 
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CHECK PROTECTOR 


HE Chek-Protek, manufactured by the 

Reid Manufacturing Company, consists 
of a small case hardened steel roller 
fitted into the end of a highly polished 
aluminum barrel. It is small enough to 
be carried in a pocket or purse like a 
pen or pencil. When a check has been 
made out, place it on a blotter and roll 
the Chek-Protek over the written amount 
to perforate the paper and thus prevent 
erasures, fill-ins or alterations. 





ROTARY FILE 


HE “Cardineer,” manufactured by Die- 

bold, Inc., is a rotary wheel card file 
which brings quick selection of any one 
of 5,500 card records into the operator’s 
natural posting or reference position at 
desk height by a twirl of the rotor wheel. 
The features of this unit are savings of 
motions in getting card records into post- 
ing or reference position, saving in hous- 
ing space, portability in movement from 
one location to another and general econ- 
omy. Individual cards may be removed 
or returned to their proper place and 
new cards added without disturbing the 
arrangement of the balance of the cards. 





DIRECT COPYING 
OUTFIT 


NYTHING drawn, written, printed or 

typed can be copied accurately at the 
rate of sixty originals an hour by the 
direct copying outfit illustrated above. 
Processing time from initial exposure to 
completion of a permanent, non-fading 
copy is 15 minutes. No dark room or 
knowledge of photography is required. 
Manufactured by Remington Rand, it is 
adaptable to many uses producing copies 
cheaper and faster than any manual 
method and eliminating all possibility of 
copying errors or omissions. 





AUTOMATIC LETTER-OPENER 


ITNEY-BOWES, Inc., has announced 

a new electrically operated letter- 
opening machine blending attractive ap- 
pearance with functional design. It will 
handle up to 700 letters a minute and 
thus save up to 30 or more minutes in 
getting an office into operation in the 
morning. Two guarded matching rotary 
knives automatically open envelopes of 
varying lengths, widths and thicknesses 
without slicing or damaging their contents. 
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NEW LETTER SCALE 


PEED, accuracy and sturdiness have 

been combined in this streamlined, 
pendulum-type easy-to-read scale designed 
by Commercial Controls Corporation. It 
is a sensitive instrument that will weigh 
and automatically indicate exact postage 
on all classes of mail: air mail, first class, 
third class and parcel post. The patented 
V-type platter holds envelopes, packages 
and round mailing tubes. Furnished in 
two chart capacities, 20 ounces and 3 
pounds. 





PORTABLE CALCULATOR 


OU need not have a degree in higher 

mathematics to do all the calculations 
needed in any business. With an R. C. 
Allen 10-Key Calculator and two minutes 
instruction, anyone can be a wizard at 
figures. Accuracy, speed and dependabil- 
ity are built into this “post-war” product 
which adds, subtracts, multiplies and 
divides. All operations are performed 
with one hand, leaving the other free to 
handle work sheets and other material. 
Dials showing all the factors of the prob- 
lem aid in minimizing mistakes. 
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FILE FOLDER SUPPORTS 


O YOUR file folders droop? The 

Webster Office Specialty Company has 
developed all-steel movable spacer plates 
on a steel runner to fit any file cabinet, 
legal or letter size, with or without rods. 
They are designed to keep file folders 
neat and upright with index tabs always 
visible. File supports are easily installed, 
prolong the life of folders and reduce 
filing time. 





FIRST-AID FOR TYPISTS 


_ Typulator is a _ precision-printed 
laminated plastic typewriter line gauge. 
It fits around the platen roll near the 
end and indicates exactly how many typ- 
ing lines remain to the bottom of the 
paper. It is backed with a pressure-sensi- 
tive adhesive and can be attached in a few 
seconds. It prevents spoilage from poorly 
centered letters, over-run bottom margins, 
crowded signatures on letters, paper slip- 
page from typing too low, uneven margins 
on reports and manuscripts. 












NEW TYPE ERASER 


CCORDING to the Eraser Company, 

the secret of the astounding erasing 
qualities of the new Rush eraser is the 
FybR¢glass filler, thousands of finely spun 
fibers held together by a special, flexible 
binder. The manufacturer claims that no 
erasing shield is needed and that it will 
remove all types of ink from any sur- 
face with a feather touch. The Rush 
FybR¢glass Eraser is sold with refills. 





PORTABLE DESK FILE 


E new Cole portable desk file is the 
answer to many a busy executive’s and 
secretary's prayer. It is a combined work 
organizer and pull drawer letter file 
which will keep private papers really 
private yet readily accessible. The upper 
compartment has a lift cover and there 
is a utility drawer set into the base. Made 
of heavy gauge furniture steel, equipped 
with ball-bearing rollers and four swivel 
casters, brass handles and depressed 
groove for eyelited guide rod operation, 
it is available in two finishes. Ideal for 
use with swinging folders. 











ane ptoneering - 
for profit! 


Opening new territories under today’s 
conditions . . . developing untouched pre- 
mium fields . .. can still be a profitable 
venture. Continental Assurance has a 
highly effective kit of sales tools for help- 
ing you pioneer in fields in which you may 
not now be active ... plus a brand of 
“down-to-earth” sales cooperation that gets 
results! Ask us to show you how Con- 
tinental can help you push back your 


business frontiers. 


“One of America’s Largest and Strongest 


Life Insurance Institutions” 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 


SONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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GUERTIN BILLS—Continued 


terest differential to make full disclosure in thejy 
annual statements of the extra reserves gen- 
erated by the use of the differential. As an 
added precaution, the modification also requires 
that all companies using the differential shall 
furnish a schedule which will show in detail the 
nature of the increase, if any, in the cash sur- 
render values and non-forfeiture benefits al- 
lowed during the year over the values guaranteed 
in the policies. 

The standard bills permit the use of 3% per cent 
as an interest rate for the valuation of insurance 
and annuity contracts after the effective date of 
the bill. The New York modification fixes the 
maximum rate at three per cent. 

The standard bills provide, in substance, that the 
policy must contain a statement of the method 
used in calculating non-forfeiture benefits. The 
method of computing combined benefits of basic 
and supplemental coverages is highly technical 
and is not readily incorporated in policies with- 
out destroying the simplicity of language so 
much desired. Under the New York modifica- 
tion, where tables of benefits are set forth, the 
detailed description of the methods of computa- 
tion are omitted and are replaced by a simple 
statement to the effect that the cash surrender 
values and the paid-up non-forfeiture benefits 
available under the policy are not less than the 
minimum values and benefits required by the in- 
surance law of this state and a statement that the 
method of computation of such values and bene- 
fits has been filed with the superintendent. 
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FIDELITY 


came into existence about the same 
time as the telephone. It tntedates the 
trolley car, the automobile, the modern 
skyscraper. When Fidelity started to 
do business, wireless telegraphy and 
radio were unthought of; airplanes and 
submarines were but dreams. 


Age alone is not conclusive, but 
coupled with success it indicates wise 
management and offers a foundation 
of confidence. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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“It's a big mistake, Joe, having no insurance— 
you're headed straight for trouble!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How 


to Dramatize the 
Need 


We wouldn’t suggest that a Bankers/ifeman 
would frame a situation like the one shown 
above simply to dramatize the need for insurance. 
However, in a more practical way they do know 
how to make the prospect conscious of his insur- 


ance deficiencies. 


This knowledge is acquired through training 
which starts in their own agency, is carried on 
through schools administered from the home of- 
fice, and through supervised selling experience in 
the field. The knowledge of dramatic motiva- 
tion is more than theory with a Bankers/ifeman 

. . he has had opportunity to learn how to ap- 
ply it in his daily work. 


Competence in this phase of selling is just one 
more example of the good balance which is char- 
acteristic of a Bankers/ifeman. It is one of the 
things which help make Bankers/ifemen the sort 
of insurance underwriters you like to meet as 
friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /i/e COMPANY 


DES &/% MOINES 
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